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From 
Your 


tional objectives are the same for all 
children but that the methods at- 
tainment and the degree which these 
objectives may reached vary with 
the physical, emotional, 


abilities and limitations each child. 


exceptional child, wishes that knew 
more the answers, but too often finds 
that his knowledge, his specialty 
were, not enough and that must 


But 


knows that must take every oppor- 


make many, many referrals. 


tunity learn more. 


wish that each you might have 
experienced the thrill which 
when saw copy the program 
our national convention which 
held Long Beach, California, 
April 12-16. 


tion had been given every phase 


seems that considera- 


our work and matter what one’s in- 
terest could find section meeting, 
with it. 


read the program and realized 
the scope the presentation, 
that had true amalgamation— 
people all interests all areas 
the exceptional child, all types 
positions—all working together for five 
great days learn, share knowledge. 
enjoy the fellowship their friends. 


Those who attended gained tremen- 
dously from the conference. Then too, 
the Californians had planned everything 
the way hospitality. 

was grand have seen many 


you Long Beach! 
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ENERAL education today seems reaching 
beyond the confines the classroom, and edu- 
cators are adopting some principles the teacher 
the one-room school house. Lay groups are par- 
ticipating school activities; parents are assuming 
more influential role the operation their 
schools; and teachers are making greater use 
community resources. More and more, teachers 
crippled children are seeing their pupils part 
even broader educational program. They are 
recognizing the limitations working isolation. 
The teacher’s role working with others 
terested the crippled child requires skill and un- 
derstanding. The importance common goals for 
the child and the need for cooperation reaching 
these objectives can not minimized. The problem 
communication among the various staff members 
often difficult since each discipline has its own 
jargon which must understood the group. 
There need for appreciation the contribu- 
tion other team members and respect for the 
viewpoint the individuals. often difficult 
forget the “I” and think terms “we” and “us”: 


FRANCES PARTRIDGE CONNOR iis instructor 
special education Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University. This article was presented speech 
the Fall Regional Conference the International 
Council for Exceptional Children, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Nov. 13, 1954. 
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Working Cogether 


for Crippled Children 


The teacher’s role requires skill 
and understanding 


FRANCES PARTRIDGE CONNOR 


such group membership may mean 
vidual identity and, possibly, public recognition for 
specific contributions. 

The child with whom work most complex 
individual. The teacher must consider him vital 
part five educational organizations: the family, 
the community, the total school program, the treat- 
ment program, and the special education program. 
These ‘aspects the education children who are 
crippled are not mutually exclusive nor can the 
teacher isolate himself special class. has 
very important role toward the child each these 
five situations. 


The Child Part Family 


The child first member family. When 
born, the weight and sex the baby an- 
nounced with pride the parents. 

child crippled, the parents must face 
merous problems they become aware the dis- 
ability. Some these revolve around the grand- 
parents’ reactions, the parents’ fears, shame. 
feelings guilt, and the attitudes friends and 
neighbors. There has been much discussion the 
lack preparation for parenthood—how much less 
anyone prepared for the acceptance child 
with cerebral palsy spina bifida? Parents also 
experience the tremendous impact the onset 
crippling condition due trauma poliomyelitis. 
quote Tolstoy, “all happy families resemble one 
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another: every unhappy family unhappy its 
own fashion.” 

Each family with child who physically dis- 
abled has unique problems. There universally 
applicable rule guide for working with indi- 
viduals. is, therefore, important for the teacher 
work closely with the parents the children 
his program. 

There are many ways which effective parent- 
school cooperation may realized. Direct associa- 
tion parents and school personnel are made 
through home visits, parent visits the school 
observe the program, parent-teacher conferences, 
reporting parents and group meetings parents 
and staff members. Home-school relationships are 
further cemented the teacher and pupils plan and 
execute curriculum which meaningful the 
child his life home and the community. 

The social and the school nurse 
should work together with the parent. Home visits 
are particularly valuable. these are made the 
will obtain real assistance working 
with the child. will gain special insights con- 
cerning: (a) family relationships, (b) physical 
conditions the home, (c) the neighborhood 
which the child lives, (d) the social, re- 
ligious, and economic factors influencing the child. 

There has been considerable discussion the 
role the teacher home visiting. some pro- 
grams, all visits are made the school nurse 
the social worker who, turn, reports all team 
members. The teacher, this situation, must indi- 
cate the designated home visitor the factors 
most significance educator. The teacher can 
then benefit from the group’s reactions, under- 
standings, and suggestions. 

should probably pointed out that some 
schools discourage even prohibit the teacher 
from visiting the homes. Personally, strongly 
recommend such home visits—particularly for the 
teacher who works with the child with unintelligible 
speech. Conversation with this child about his kitten 
the red clock the kitchen wall will certainly 
used motivate oral response. knowledge 
such minute details valuable the collections 
pictures for reading lessons arithmetic computa- 
tions. The child seems respond better when 
knows the teacher part his out-of-school world. 
These visits should not formal, but rather friendly 
calls with without specific academic reasons. The 
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teacher does not prod, does not attempt solvé 
family marital problems, attempt 


child with crippling condition. 


some schools there may social worker 
nurse who acquainted with the particular prob- 
lems these children. Then the teacher’s role 
enlarged. might called upon make sug- 
gestions for changes the home, possibly the build- 
ing ramps the removal door facilitate 
the child’s moving from one room the other. 


The team approach reporting parents has 
been particularly effective. The parents meet with 
the staff group for the purpose discussing 
the individual child’s program and progress. Here 
the parents obtain comprehensive overview the 
child appears the representatives the 
various disciplines and functions the broad 
program. Such conference helps presenting 
the child’s strengths well his weaknesses, and 
some extent, prevents the parents pitting one 
staff member against the other. workable home 
program activities can indicated. Staff unity, 
cooperation, and preplanning are essential this 
constructive and realistic reporting parents. 


developing the curriculum, the teacher will 
want consider the child family member. 
Does the child understand the roles the various 
family members? Does accept home responsi- 
home? 

The application core curriculum activ- 
ity program will provide the teacher with opportu- 
nity help children daily living well 
realistically preparing them for adulthood. This 
kind program not accidental. requires prep- 
aration the part the teacher well the 
ability direct the activities children various 
developmental, social, levels 
they work together. 


The Child Part Community 


Even where home visits are not made, the teacher 
should know the community which the child 
lives. This difficult for those working 
pitals, residential schools, and rural consoli- 
dated school districts. The distance from the school 
the child’s home may make visits impossible, 
but the teacher must help the child live his 
own community. The clubs, community activities, 
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and work possibilities should ex- 
plored. This time-consuming but worthwhile. 

How often does the teacher feel that his job 
one classroom activities exclusively—or one 
devoted keeping the child happy? This latter 
attitude points directly custodial type pro- 
gram with “busy work” the curriculum. 

Children should prepared participate 
activities. school they can 
helped understand ways working and play- 
ing together. They will benefit from club periods 
which they explore and take part activities such 
preparing newspaper, dancing, choral instru- 
mental music, dramatics, and art work. These activi- 
ties give the handicapped entry into community 
projects either for present recreation, adult leisure 
time, vocational endeavor. Just knowing 
the jargon and the names outstanding personali- 
ties the field will enhance the acceptance the 
person with handicap. His experiences creative 
thinking and his assumption leadership roles 
small groups will help him toward being active 
community member. However, this kind program 
requires considerable teacher preparation and ad- 
ministrative cooperation well community par- 
ticipation. 

Effective use community resources asset 
any program for the education children who 
are disabled. Most teachers are aware the services 
offered organized agencies their own commu- 
nities well those provided local, state, and 
federal departments health, education, and wel- 
fare. good know that approximately per 
cent the states have full-time special education 
person their departments education. 

Special class teachers have great need for as- 
sociation with both general and special educators. 
Can the general nonhandicapped population ex- 
pected understand the exceptional child the 
regular classroom teacher does not understand chil- 
dren who deviate and the programs provided for 
them? single special class located the 
local public school, should not the teacher that 
class have the opportunity visit other similar 
classes and attend professional meetings? often, 
inertia, inconvenience, preoccupation interfere 
with our making the effort work with and seek 
help from other professional personnel. 


addition securing the aid specialists 
the education and care children, the community 
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members who can provide practical information 
and insight into the pulse the city town should 
enlisted the program. Children can learn 
civic offices, the local government, community fa- 
cilities, and places special interest. Visits 
citizens the schools, class field trips, local movies 
and slides and literature are beneficial. Here chil- 
dren can see the importance working together, 
assuming responsibility and the contribution 
each working individual regardless job. 


Afterwards, the teacher might turn his attention 
the actual knowledge community industries 
and work possibilities. Considerable information 
can gleaned from the community which the 
teacher working, but what realistic preparation 
for work the child’s home town? This real 
problem for teachers working residential situa- 
tions those serving areas distance from the 
school. There are, however, many ways which 
the teacher can learn job areas with which the 
pupils should acquainted. visit would most 
appropriate, but, this not possible, perhaps the 
guidance personnel, social worker, vocational re- 
habilitation personnel the child’s parents will 
able help. Some schools send questionnaire forms 
job possibilities parents, the chamber com- 
merce, the United States Employment Service 
order determine specific areas which the child 
might.be prepared. true that the teacher 
not assume major role specific preparation 
and job placement, but can contribute the 
readiness. The teacher can assist the child 
obtaining knowledge such as: (a) work done 
the particular plant office: (b) the physical 
plant and working conditions; (c) the kinds jobs 
available, (d) the pupil’s own capacities, (e) in- 
terview techniques, and (f) good work habits. 


The Child Part Regular School Program 


Most children with physical handicaps will be- 
come adults community geared the non- 
handicapped. Prejudice toward any group broken 
down become acquainted with the individuals 
rather than read about them see them 
movies (especially those used fund raising). Ef- 
fort exerted make the exceptional child part 
the total school program worthy consideration. 

This “integration” can take place whether the 
child the regular classroom, special class, spe- 
cial school, home instruction, even the hos- 
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pital. Some children require more highly organized 
programs than others, but inclusion regular 
school program usually possible. cooperative 
enterprise would permit the child’s participation 
total school activities whenever feasible. This might 
the form actual attendance the regular 
art, music, social studies, math, English class; 
grams, the cooperative use recreational fa- 
cilities the lunch period. Joint 
ties, museum visits, total school committee work 
particularly valuable. Membership 4-H clubs, 
Scout troops bridge the gap some extent. 

Can the regular classroom teacher expected 
accept this additional responsibility? Yes, 
special class teachers their share. How active 
are special class teachers the local teachers as- 
sociation faculty affairs? Are they inclined 
band together and feel “special”? Many people 
have pointed the enthusiasm, the love excep- 
tional children, the patience and other virtues 
special class what over-zealous- 
ness. special teachers listen other teachers? 
Are they interested the problems general edu- 
cators? There real responsibility for the 
special teacher becoming active total school 
faculty member, assisting regular classroom teach- 
ers. serving school committees, participating 
professional and social meetings, and assuming 
school responsibilities. 

healthy attitudes toward the physically handi- 
capped are attained the general public, 
important develop total staff understand- 
ing the program and its objectives. must 
remembered that nonhandicapped children reflect 
the attitudes their teachers, and 
tudes affect the acceptance the people with 
handicaps the the school, the community, 
and employers. is, therefore, essential 
have cooperative staff planning, mutual under- 
standing, and broad program development within 
the school system the education exceptional 
children become effective. 


The Child Part Treatment Program 
The teacher children with crippling condi- 
tions cooperative member the treatment team 
well school program since his pupils 
frequently work with such professional personnel 
physical therapists, occupational therapists, and 
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speech correctionists. The teacher’s position 
educational representative medically geared 
team will more secure. and will feel 
more confident result his group experience 
member the school faculty. The professional 
status educators treatment team often de- 
pends the teacher’s ability participate 
conferences and contribute the over-all program. 

The teacher these children must participate 
the planning, executing, and evaluating the 
program. Many teachers children with crippling 
conditions still have little part the screen- 
ing, admission, placement child. Some offer 
suggestions for scheduling, reporting, evalu- 
ating the program. Undoubtedly teachers need help 
preparing for such out-of-class activities. Pre- 
service and inservice training this area should 
studied since educational implications all 
the findings are important the program 
for each child. 

only through understanding the func- 
tions the various team members and realiza- 
tion the special and general objectives for the 
child that the teacher can effectively supplement 
the work the other staff personnel. One can 
quite easily picture teacher’s being disturbed 
upon being informed that child must stand for 
one hour the already shortened school day, es- 
pecially when some seat activities had been planned. 
However, that teacher aware the child’s 
needs, the implied objectives for such order, and 
the teacher’s role improving the child’s physi- 
cal condition, will understand the necessity for 
the decision and cooperate willingly. 

Frequently, the teacher the only professional 
person working daily with the child. Many large 
cities provide special class but opportunity 
for treatment. possible the teacher will 
ment services outpatient basis. Here the 
teacher has some responsibility for the child’s non- 
academic needs well for cooperation with 
the school nurse doctor, the social worker and/or 
the school administrator. 


The Child Part Special Education Program 

The special education program far-reaching. 
includes children who are crippled wherever they 
may placed educationally. The one who placed 
regular grade may the one who gets the 
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least attention. This may include some who “grad- 
uate” from special class school. theory, there 
follow-up after regular class placement, but 
the former teacher, himself, seems the best posi- 
tion assist the child his adjustment the new 
class. All teachers cannot follow the same pattern, 
but seems that one would know the child, 
his learning problems, his behavior, and the spe- 
cific program with which familiar better than 
his former teacher. 

When teacher cannot visit the child his 
new classroom, some other methods might con- 
sidered. Complete written reports will help con- 
siderably will social worker’s real awareness 
the child’s participation the classroom. Some in- 
formation can provided through correspondence 
phone calls when visits the teacher and the 
school are not feasible. The special educator has 
particular responsibility for preparing the child 
meet the standards held the teacher whom 
will referred. Will the child required face 
many unexpected frustrations? capable 
making the necessary social adjustments? The spe- 
cial teacher may able avoid cushion such 
difficulties made aware total specific 
planning for the child and the child’s work with 
regular teachers. 

Mention has already been made the variety 
personnel working with the child who crip- 
pled. With group planning and staff 
the child’s day need not quite cut apart with 
complete changes pace moves from occupa- 
tional therapy physical therapy, speech correc- 
tion, and school. For example, wonderful team 
accomplishments can realized the special class 
puts play. The plot written school; speak- 
ing parts are used speech correction; maintain- 
ing standing positions, walking other 
movements are motivation for physical therapy; 
and costume-making used functional occupa- 
tional therapy. Speaking parts can written the 
child may use the labials which the speech cor- 
rectionist has been drilling (such Bow-wow). 
this way more possible avoid friction 
among staff members and vying for the child’s 
affection and interest. There opportunity for 
imaginative and creative thinking above all. 
active participation for the child. 

Educators have responsibility for helping chil- 
dren learn use their leisure time effectively. 
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all too easy produce inert, lonely crippled 
adults. Teachers can include appropriate activities 
part the curriculum. They can also work 
closely with recreation leaders the school and 
the community avoid the unoccupied evenings 
and even unhappy vacations employed adults 
who are disabled. Fielding’s study handicapped 
women indicates that vocationally adjusted women 
showed high degree acceptance their dis- 
abilities; those with the most active social rela- 
tionships had fewer negative attitudes toward the 
handicapped. 

this point might consider the school’s ex- 
tension services both preschool children and 
adults. Throughout the country there increased 
emphasis providing for the two and half and 
three year old. Even though the child still 
home, the parents can assisted such selection 
toys, games and songs will help developing 
school readiness. 

Adult education being offered many com- 
munities. Are those with crippling conditions being 
encouraged avail themselves these opportuni- 
ties? Might not teachers, community members, 
help secure arrange for transportation, visit 
the class check its location for accessibility? 
The adult’s need for independence, initiative, and 
motivation through interest known, but edu- 
cators-simply admit failure meeting these needs 
and let him remain idly home? Possibly 
sonal note copy course offerings would 
adequate stimulation for registration. Various com- 
munity programs include courses mental hygiene, 
academic subjects, vocational areas, and avocational 
interests such music, art, and dancing. Would 
room change, the addition work table make 
attendance possible? this idea worth further ex- 
ploration? 

Recently, more and more attention 
given the child with multiple handicaps. Children 
have been placed according the major disability, 
but the teacher the deaf prepared work with 
athetoid? well-equipped the teacher 
the crippled teach language the deaf? 
There seems need for more cooperative 


Fielding, Benjamin “Attitude and Aspects Ad- 
justment the Orthopedically Handicapped Woman”. 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1950. 
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The Underachieving GIFTED CHILD— 
PROBLEM for EVERYONE 


How does differ from the achievers? 


What can about it? 


the greatest social wastes our culture, 

that presented the gifted child young 
person who either can not will work 
his ability. Moreover, this situation often leads 
undesirable social personal behavior out- 
ward indication the power within which seek- 
ing some outlet. Counseling 
these young people presents challenging and im- 
portant problem for teachers and personnel workers. 


Definitions and Population 

The present study uses gifted child mean 
youngster two more standard deviations from 
the mean general intelligence, within approxi- 
mately the top per cent the population, equiva- 
lent intelligence quotient above 129 the 
Stanford Binet. Recognizing that practically all 
gifted children are underachievers some extent, 
define underachievement general perform- 
ance which places the individual percentiles 
more below his ability standing the same group. 
Applying this concept gifted children, shall 
call them underachievers when they fall the mid- 
dle third scholastic rank, and severe under- 
achievers when they fall the lowest third. 

Some the best work surveying the problems 
gifted underachievers has been done teachers, 
counselors, supervisors, and principals the field. 
All the research referred this article pre- 
sents unpublished projects undertaken experi- 


tion Los Angeles State College. member 
the southern section the California State Com- 
mittee Gifted Children and chairman the 
section the gifted ICEC’s Long Beach convention. 
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enced school personnel the writer’s classes 
listed the bibliography which follows. 

First, let see what percentage gifted chil- 
dren are underachievers represented the pre- 
Alter (1) found that high 
socioeconomic area, one suburban high school en- 
rolling 1162 students had per cent stu- 
dents with intelligence quotients 130 more 
the California Test Mental Maturity. Among 
the these who were senior high school, 
per cent were underachievers, and three 


vious definitions. 


per cent were severe underachievers. 
research independent boarding school en- 
rolling 485 boys whom per cent showed 
130 above the Terman-McNemar, the 
writer found that only five the per cent 
were underachievers and none severe under- 
achievers. This lower number underachievers 
probably reflects greater 24-hour control well 
differential attrition factors. Wilbar 
covered that representative suburban high 
school, nine per cent the students had in- 
telligence quotients over 130 the California 
Test Mental Maturity, and these per 
cent, were underachievers and one, per cent, 
was severe underachiever. 

seems evident that, while the percentage 
underachievers and severe underachievers func- 
tion the program the school, its location, the 
control has over its students, and student inter- 
ests, there are all cases significant numbers 
underachievers among the highly gifted. These 
students merit special attention. 


Studies 
Robert (4) found that 587 cases malad- 
justed youngsters handled clinic large 
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metropolitan area, 6.5 per cent 
gence quotients 130 above the Stanford 
Binet almost evenly divided between boys and girls. 
The majority these children liked school and 
their problems centered around the home situation. 
Those who were school problems stated their rea- 
sons follows: 

Not interested 

Didn’t like the teacher 

Work was too easy 

Didn’t have any friends and couldn’t make any 

Liked stay home with mother (4:4) 

Only one child was proud her school record, 
and only one had been accelerated. All indicated 
that they could better work they tried. 

The major disturbances characteristic the 
group (some children, course, had more than 
one) were noted clinic records follows: 

felt insecure 
had poor social adjustment 
had enuresis 
were intolerant parental authority 
were fearful 
were jealous 
had identification with parents 
were poor sleepers 
were nail biters 
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were poor eaters 
had miscellaneous behavior disturbances 
(4:5) 

The basic causes for the children’s behavior 
diagnosed the clinic staff were: 

Disagreement between the parents, and the 
parents with their over methods rearing 
the child. 

Transference problems parents the 

Overanxiety overprotectiveness the part 
parent. 

Fears parents regarding child’s health 
safety. 

Divorces separations parents, 

Parents failure prepare child for the birth 
new baby. 

Landstrom and Natvig (3) conducted provoc- 
ative survey four groups students each 
metropolitan senior high school. All were scored 
the California Test Mental Maturity. Group 
consisted gifted students who were high achievers 
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with ranging from 125 150 with median 
131. Group consisted gifted students who 
were underachievers ranging similarly from 125 
150 with median 130. Group con- 
sisted overachieving students who were not 
gifted, whose school marks matched those for 
Group but whose IQs ranged from 112 with 
median 103. General biographical data in- 
cluding material concerning 
were then secured from each individual. 


Table indicated that the gifted achievers and 
underachievers this study differed significantly 
(at the per cent level confidence better) 
that the underachievers were predominantly boys, 
had parents who took little part church activities, 
had fewer books their homes, had less often 
received private lessons, and expressed desire 
choosing vocation for working away from the 
parental family. general, the 
emerges one indifference and rejection 
the part the parent, least behavior which 
significantly more often interpreted this man- 
ner the underachiever. addition, inter- 
esting note that while the underachiever does less 
also has less time for other activities. 
Clearly, one his problems handling his time. 
seems lack ability handle himself well 
social interaction and make easy adjustments 
the societal structure. 

earlier study (2) the writer found that 
when secondary school population 
was analyzed for underachievement 
achievement previously defined, per cent 
the group were underachievers, and per 
cent were overachievers. The 
serted much more leadership than did the under- 
achievers. The underachievers were significantly 
less sociable measured the sociability scale 
the Bernreuter. The conclusion was that the gene- 
sis underachievement lay self-sufficiency, and 
general, underachievement academic 
work and underachievement leadership tended 
appear together and connected with high 
unsociability ratings. 


Research Findings 
Summing the experience these and other 
researchers, may said that counseling gifted 
underachievers offers number problems: 


The gifted underachiever tends 
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sufficient and unsociable. is, therefore, harder 
reach, and harder interest social activities. 
learns less from exposure the normal social- 
izing effects his peers because has less con- 
tact with them. 

The gifted underachiever has identified less 
with his parents, who themselves seem less 
active than parents overachievers and less sup- 
porting him and his increased needs. 

Because the gifted underachiever 
and because most teachers are overachievers, 
tends find fewer surrogate parental models 
among his teachers. This added lack identifi- 
cation with adult model makes his behavior 
still more difficult influence. 

The gifted underachiever seems have fewer 
salable skills, either offer for part time jobs, 
bolster his economic situation, gain eligibility 
for college scholarship. 

Employment limited because participates 
less and hence less well adjusted; college lost 
because his poor scholastic showing. re- 
sult harder for him become independent 
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unsatisfactory family for him 
gain sense worth and participation through 
his job, and harder for him col- 
lege. The combination tends 
school into economic market where has only 
marginal skills and into situations where derives 
little any job satisfaction. 
Suggestions for Counselors 

The following suggestions are offered for work- 
ing with gifted underachievers. 

Make survey the percentage under- 
achievers your school. runs much higher 
than per cent, there may problems morale, 
anti-social trends, other factors the school 
which should receive special attention. 

Since gifted underachievers are usually boys 
by.a ratio two one, make effort assign 
counselors who are most capable reaching them; 
male counselor may often more effective than 
woman with such boys. 

Give attention building the gifted under- 
achiever the area where has real chance 

(Continued 270) 


HOME BACKGROUND AND EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES HIGH SCHOOL 


STUDENTS CATEGORIES ABILITY AND ACHIEVEMENT 


Gifted Gifted Over- Average 
Achievers Non-Achievers Achievers Controls 
Hours per week homework 11.0 6.9 
Number with time for other work 
Private lessons, training 12* 
Preference for working with people 
Preference for working near family 10* 
The minimal difference between columns make the activity discriminate the per cent level seven. 
Means the response units given but the significance the difference was not computed. 
difference between columns and significant the per cent level. 
Indicates difference between both columns and and column III the per cent level. 
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Public School Buildings for 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


First series articles, edited Jack Birch, dealing with 
problems providing buildings and physical facilities for hand- 
icapped children public schools 


HYSICAL facilities for crippled children are 

afterthought most school districts because the 
educational program for crippled children 
tively new. Consequently many facilities are in- 
adequate are made over from parts regular 
schools which may totally part unsuitable 
for the necessary unique functions found pro- 
gram for such children. Large school districts 
give greater attention the program because 
the larger number crippled children they con- 
tain. Smaller districts should probably try work 
out plan whereby there actual consolidated 
center for crippled children. Travel distance and 
the anti-segregation philosophy may limit this 
degree. Larger cities can plan school within 
school enough building space and/or land 
available. this not the case, condemnation 
proceedings and purchase resident commer- 
cial property may prove too costly. Districts 
usually face the problem using the building 
space available which most nearly meets the cri- 
teria outlined this report. 

Careful and deliberate planning of.a school unit 
for crippled children not only seems most expedient 
and desirable but necessary complete and mod- 


ern service built. 


Preplanning Criteria 

The school (or part school) should plan- 
ned for exclusive use physically handicapped 
children. This may lead apparently unusual 
and even unorthodox innovations which 
shown practical and sound experienced 
educators crippled children. 

The school can simple construction but safe 
from fire. tornadoes, hurricanes, 


other catastrophes. 


TUDYMAN director special education 


for Oakland Public Schools. 
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should built for children and practi- 
cal possible. 

The community should help with the preplans. 
Parent groups, doctors, PTA’s, childrens hospital 
staffs, and service organizations all have 
butions make. Visits other communities having 
physical facilities for crippled children should 
made. 

Planning Requirements 

Site. The site should level possible and 
geographically centrally located the children 
will serve. should close regular school 
for unimpaired children and possible should 
possible. The site will obviously dictate the gen- 
eral plan the building. 

Size. The building should designed house 
the qualified pupils plus expansion for five years 
hence based the best population estimates and 
including the possibility new families with 
crippled children moving into the area because 
school available. 

Building. The building should safe and 
equal higher than the minimum building 
standards followed the area construction. 
one-story building appears ideal; elimi- 
nates ramps, stairways, and costly elevators. 

Radiant floor heating seems preferable 
the radiators necessary for hot water steam heat; 
furthermore, makes more the classroom area 
useful. seems give more even heat throughout 
the room. addition the floors are more usable 
and healthful and comfortable for exercising and 
sitting. 

Artificial lighting should meet the best lighting 
standards.* Bilateral lighting can provided 


should done the effects fluorescent 
lighting brain-injured children. 
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all areas but the classrooms. Indirect artificial 


lighting seems desirable. 

Rooms and corridors should 
treated with tile that can repeatedly repainted 
without loss sound absorption value. Sound- 
proof partitions should installed where required. 

Two hundred forty square feet per pupil the 
total school not considered excessive where class- 
room, corridor, therapy, and administrative space 
included. 

Minimum Physical Hazards. The building should 
constructed that the pupils will not handi- 
capped hazards ordinarily not considered such 
for unimpaired pupils. 

The doorway should wider than usual per- 
mit wheelchairs and children with sprawling crutches 
braces through with ease and safety. Door- 
ways each room exercise corridors, outdoors 
and between rooms are desirable. Toilet facilities 
allow for wheelchair maneuvering between class- 
rooms are efficient and practical. All rooms, exer- 
cise areas, and toilet facilities should furnished 
with wooden railings stimulate walking and 
standing. 

Floor surfaces should durable but not slippery. 

Space. The building should relatively but not 
extravagantly spacious. Each room should 
planned for the functions may serve. should 
allow for easy circulation pupils, staff, and visi- 
tors. Classrooms should comfortably house 
orthopedically handicapped pupils allowing for 
large furniture and other space-eating equipment. 
They should conventional classroom dimen- 
sions larger. 

The school should have restroom large enough 
bed the maximum number pupils needing 
rest any one time. 

Toilet areas should include washroom facilities 
and adjoining hall. 

The administrative suite should centrally lo- 
cated for ease administering the program within 
and without the school proper. should probably 
include offices for the principal, 
clerks, and reception center space. 

Dining facilities should furnished for both 
the pupils and the staff. The former can used 
for other large group activities; the latter can 
used for staff meetings and other multiple purposes. 
The kitchen should designed serve hot plate 


lunches. 
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library appears desirable and the minimum 
size should hold full class children. 
room adjacent for storing books and audio- 
visual aids can very helpful. 

Several storerooms are necessary for 
supplies, custodial supplies, and prosthetic appli- 


school 


ances. 

crafts room included, its best location 
seems near the occupational therapy room and 
the classrooms. should available all chil- 
dren for crafts and prevocational training. 

The speech therapy room should located 
quiet section the school and should com- 
pletely acoustically treated. should large 
enough comfortably house eight pupils one 
time. 

The physical therapy room should large 
room. Its size will determined the services 
offered. common office between the occupational 
and physical therapy rooms will reduce the space 
needed; the walls facing each room should par- 
tially glassed therapists can observe both rooms. 

Toilet facilities for both pupils and adults should 
strategically located throughout the school 
addition those between the classrooms. shower 
and bath the physical therapy room not unrea- 
sonable. 

Transportation Loading Zone. The building site 
should have safe and efficient plan accept and 
discharge pupils. semicircular driveway off the 
main street with discharge stations near the central 
part the building often used. Loading should 
visually supervised from the principal’s office. 
Permanent overhanging shelters should planned 
the children are protected from inclement 
weather. 

Self-help Facilities. building 
equipped help the crippled child help himself. 
Examples this are: open sink islands each 
classroom that pupil wheelchair can use 
the facilities; counters built wheelchair pupils 
can work them with relative ease; supporting 
handrails installed for encouraging walking, doors 
with additional special offset handles for easy open- 

ing hand from wheelchair: and heavy equip- 
ment such typewriters, radio, pianos, and others 
locking type wheels carts for easy moving. 

Adequate Observation Stations. Many lay, pro- 
fessional, parent, and research observers will visit 
The observation stations should 
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adequate and inconspicuously located. Each class- 
room should visible from the hall; glass wall 
sections improve this service. Few, any obstruc- 
tions, should impede full visual sweep each 
room. One way glass not practical unless the 
observing station relatively dimly lighted. 

Special Features Required. The following are 
features which have been found helpful 
educating and habilitating rehabilitating the 
crippled child: 

Electric convenience outlets located all 
walls for use audio-visual equipment, electric hear- 
ing aid units, television, and other electrical de- 
vices. 

Venetian blinds control natural lighting 
more adequately than shades; darkening curtains 
each classroom for audio-visual education pur- 
poses. 

“nerve-center” the principal’s office makes 


inter-communication system 
possible hold two and three way conversations 
between office and rooms. This system also ex- 
pedites classroom, speech, rest. and therapy sched- 
ules which must closely maintained each pupil 
receive his prescribed time treatment. 

Acoustic treatment all rooms, particularly 
the ceilings reduce work noises. 

Supervised fire, air raid, and bell system. 

Portable rather than permanent treatment 
booth partitions the physical therapy room. 

Overhead mirrors the physical therapy 
treatment booths stimulate the treated pupil 


improve. 


Protected playground for children nurs- 
ery and kindergarten ages. 


practice lawn for walking. 


10. Adequate natural lighting with subdued 
classroom color schemes. This means color and 
light which produce natural feeling hominess 
with lack drabness and yet extreme color 
schemes. Such arrangements are believed keep 


certain crippled children more relaxed and secure. 


11. Equipment should built for the specific 
handicapped children served. 


12. The school should planned make use 
community services and potential expansion 
easily and efficiently. Evening meetings, summer 
programs, and therapy programs during months 
the year can expected and encouraged. This 
calls for the planning the building for such uses. 
For these reasons the therapy area might well 
located away from the central section unless parts 
the building can closed off. makes good sense 
cluster the therapy rooms, restrooms, recreation 
office, and toilets they are accessable from the 
playground and craft room. 


13. The building should have sun shelter the 
children will outdoors during school hours some 
the year the school used during the summer 
for recreation, therapy, and/or education purposes. 

Landscaping should include shade trees strategi- 
cally located. 

14. The school should planned extra 
classrooms and/or swimming pool can added 


with relative ease. 


Courtesy of Laney Trade Photographs—Frank R. Faraone 
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Visual 


problems children are primary 
importance the work school nurse. Her 
role consists arranging for screening methods 
for detection these problems, motivation chil- 
dren and parents seek and accept diagnosis and 
treatment, and interpretation school personnel 
the child’s problem relation school adjust- 
ment. order for the school nurse effective 
this role, and understand differentiation treat- 
ment according diagnosis particular case, 
necessary that she have basic knowledge the 
development and function the visual mechanism. 
This paper intended provide some this neces- 
sary knowledge, although complete understanding 
visual physiology cannot provided one 
paper. more detail were attempted, the most 
salient features might missed and could not 


see the forest for the trees. 


Normal Course Development Vision 


birth, each child has poor binocular coordina- 
tion the eyes and poor visual acuity. result, 
during the first few months life strabismus may 


JOHN WENDLAND, M.D. consulting op- 
thalmologist for Minneapolis public schools. This 
paper adapted from lecture given Minneapolis 
public school nurses. 
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and Glasses for Children 


doctor talks school nurses 


deGL. 
JOHN WENDLAND 


present, since the child has not yet learned how 
use the two eyes together. six months age, 
however, the child has learned binocular vision, 
which means that the two eyes should straight 
all times. Any strabismus after six months 
age pathological. 

Visual acuity does not develop rapidly bin- 
ocular vision (use the two eyes together 
team). child years age before his 
visual acuity reaches our standard 20/20 vision. 
Binocular vision this time usually firmly estab- 
lished. The learning vision may likened 
what know conditioned reflex habit. 
conditioned reflex, habit, mean act which 
has become practically automatic because con- 
stant repetition. More technically, conditioned 
reflex reflex which the nervous pathways 
subserving the reflex pass through the cerebral 
cortex, and through constant repetition have been 
relegated subconscious level. 

Impediments the Development 
Normal Visual Reflexes 
have considered briefly the normal pattern 


visual development. Now let what obstacles 
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may interfere with normal visual development. 


Disease the eyes which may prevent light 
from reaching the retina properly. Under this head- 
ing are such conditions congenital cataract, eye 
injuries, infections which result scarring, and 
on. 

Strabismus. strabismus the eye which 
“crossed” obviously cannot used with its 
not looking the same object. strabismus, 
only one eye crossed. The other eye looks “straight 
ahead”. some children first one eye and then the 
other may cross (alternating strabismus) but both 
not cross once. others, one remains con- 
stantly “crossed” (monocular strabismus). Finally 
some children have one eye that “crosses” occasion- 
ally (intermittent 

Certain types refractive errors, especially 
anisometropia, high astigmatism and high hyper- 
opia. 

Cerebral deficiencies. Obviously child has 
very low and has, therefore, deficient ap- 
paratus receiving the visual stimulus, visual acuity 
may somewhat reduced. will reduced equally 
the two eyes, however. Fortunately this fourth 
cause rare; unfortunately nothing can done 
about it. 

Results these impediments. result the 
impediments listed under and ab- 
normal patterns vision are established which 
may difficult impossible break correct. 
may recall that these acts are learned the 
period from infancy about seven years age. 
these acts have not developed normally during 
this period, they usually cannot made develop 
normally later life. This concept basic im- 
portance. For example, child who has had sur- 
gery for congenital cataracts eight nine years 
age, will probably not develop 20/20 vision even 
though his eyes are freed from the cataracts. 
child with one crossed eye, even though the eye 
may gradually straighten out itself, grows, 
probably not have normal vision that eye. Neither 
will use his two eyes together, even though the 
eyes appear “straight” inspection. 
developed normal visual patterns during his early 
years. say that has amblyopia exanopsia 
the eye, which simply means poor vision from 
disuse. The eye was not used when was crossed 
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during his early years. Another child, who has 
high refractive error one eye and refractive 
error the other eye, will tend have poor vision 
the eye with the high refractive error, because 
the two eyes are not “balanced” and cannot used 
together. Suppression the image this eye 
the brain occurs here, just does the child 
having crossed eye. The same amblyopia exanopsia 
results. this goes too long, the learning years 
are past and glasses are help. The abnormal 
pattern vision (reduced visual acuity the one 
eye) has become firmly fixed. markedly different 
refractive error the two eyes referred 
anisometropia. 

Treatment impediments normal visual de- 
velopment. something obstructing vision, such 
congenital cataract, operation clear the im- 
pediment indicated early age that the 
child may learn normal vision while still pos- 
sible. The treatment strabismus field too vast 
for adequate discussion. few points can cov- 
ered, however. young child, glasses will often 
help straighten the eyes relaxing the accommo- 
dation effort. addition, occlusion the good eye 
may used attempt force the child 
use the “crossed eye.” During the period occlusion 
the good eye must covered from morning 
night, not just few hours time. Frequent 
trips doctor are necessary and the occlusion 
must often repeated intervals during the grow- 
ing period. requires patient parents with 
understanding the purpose the procedure. 
who can effectively carry satisfactory pro- 
gram occlusion training. many instances sur- 
gery may necessary improve the child’s ap- 
pearance, perhaps give him chance learn 
use the two eyes together. the child “alter- 
nater” (i.e. first one eye and then the other crosses) 
the vision usually good both eyes. This child 
does not develop amblyopia exanopsia. How- 
ever, does not learn normal binocular vision 
unless his eyes are “straight,” sometimes not even 
then. regard eye exercises, occlusion form 
eye exercise which most beneficial. More com- 
plicated eye exercises the strabismic child carried 
out doctor’s office must applied only 
highly selected cases. many cases they are 
value. 

When child shows anisometropia with 


amblyopia the “poor” eye, try glasses 
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attempt balance the two eyes, with the hope that 
the child will use the eye and learn good 
vision it. Many children will show considerable 
improvement vision withiri year this 
regime. However. these children that 
meet the greatest opposition the wearing 
the glasses. They are usually perfectly happy using 
their abnormal pattern seeing, with one good eye 
doing all the work. Stimulating the “poor” eye 
with glasses gives rise cerebral annoyance, and 
new patterns vision must learned. The child 
feels was better off before got the glasses. 
Some these children will never adjust wearing 
glasses. If, after trying diligently for time get 
the child wear them, still refuses, probably 
better not press the matter. However, the chil- 
dren this group who adjust their glasses, 
often show considerable improvement vision. 


When high astigmatism high 
present both eyes, some degree bilateral ambly- 
opia often present. proper correction may 
made but 20/20 vision not achieved. This be- 
cause the eyes have never learned perceive fine de- 
tail. The retinal images have always been inferior 
quality and visual acuity has not developed the 
normal manner. The earlier glasses are worn 
these children, the more likely that normal 
vision will eventually develop. After the first few 
weeks these children not object wearing 
glasses. They appreciate the marked improvement 
vision which both eyes are experiencing. some- 
times requires year two wearing glasses be- 
fore the vision improves 20/20. some children 


vision never does reach fine level 20/20. 


These children obviously should wear their glasses 
all the time are trying encourage normal 
visual development. not want them slip 
back into their old patterns vision. 


Reasons for Children Wear Glasses 

have discussed certain reasons for children 
wear glasses. These reasons all come under the 
broad heading wearing glasses because abnor- 
mal visual reflexes. The glasses are worn at- 
tempt correct suppression, amblyopia exanopsia 
strabismus. have pointed out that other treat- 
ment must often take place simultaneously with the 
wearing the glasses. Fortunately most children 


not wear glasses for the reasons far discussed. 
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The remaining reasons for anyone wear glasses, 
children are follows: 

improve vision. One may, first, think that 
the conditions have just discussed for which 
glasses may worn, are the same the one 
will now consider. However, clear distinction 
should made. 

Children, such those with amblyopia, who have 
never learned normal visual reflexes will never 
show immediate improvement visual acuity upon 
first wearing glasses. Only after time will vision 
improve, all. 

Children who have learned normal visual reflexes, 
and who lack good visual acuity because re- 
fractive error, will always show immediate improve- 
ment acuity with glasses. Myopes are this 
category. child with myopia has always had good 
near vision and has learned see fine detail 
near vision. The moment glasses are worn also 
attains visual acuity for distance. This child has 
learned absolutely normal visual patterns, yet 
must wear glasses improve distant vision. Some 
hyperopes and children with astigmatism also fall 
into this category, their visual reflexes having de- 
veloped normally spite their hyperopia 
astigmatism. have fear these children that 
failure wear their glasses will result amblyopia. 
Especially need have fear the child al- 
normal patterns seeing that time, without 
having worn glasses the past, not likely 
lose these normal patterns the future, even 
wears glasses. may need wear glasses 
make his visual acuity 20/20, enable him 
read his book easily and without eyestrain. But 
matter how long leaves his glasses off will 
immediately have 20/20 vision when wears them. 

relieve eyestrain. Relatively few children 
who need glasses will actually complain about their 
eyes. Eyestrain such aching the eyes, headache, 
burning the eyes, seen adults, not com- 
monly encountered children. child reacts often 
dislike frowning when looking 
the blackboard, holding print too close his 
eyes. Headache children may caused 
condition requiring glasses, but the great ma- 
psychiatric difficulty. rare cause headache 
children organic brain disease other systemic 
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simple matter determine whether the eyes are 
contributing factor the headaches. This should 
probably done. This also applies which 
are only rarely associated with refractive errors. 
Most the symptoms have described signs 
eyestrain children may caused emotional 
difficulties. have infallible diagnostic criterion 
other than actual refraction whether not 
child needs glasses. Measurement visual acuity, 
and symptoms the child presents are only guides 
the need for refraction. very important that 
children not given glasses they not need 
them. the opinion most ophthalmologists 
that low refractive errors children not give 
rise symptoms and should left “uncorrected.” 
protect eyes from flying particles. This 
reason rarely applies children except those who 
have lost one eye. applies adults engaged 
certain occupations and self-explanatory. 


protect eyes bright sunlight. This applies 
only rarely children since they seem tolerate 
bright light well. important that children 
warned against staring the sun, however. Steady 
fixation the sun for even seconds time 
may result retinal burn and permanent visual 
reduction. Cases this type occur during every 
eclipse when individuals watch the sun dis- 
appears emerges. preferable for adults 
wear dark glasses bright sunlight, the beach, 


Mechanism Action Glasses 

the course our discussion, have effect 
answered the question the way glasses act. Only 
few points need emphasizing. Glasses not 
rect” the refractive error; they simply neutralize it. 
They focus the rays light clearly upon the retina. 
They not weaken strengthen eyes the sense 
changing the refractive error the eye. Some 
people are under the erroneous impression that 
wearing glasses the strength the glasses required 
will gradually reduced until none are needed. 
Others harbor the equally erroneous impression that 
wearing glasses the eyes may weakened and 
they may then require stronger and stronger glasses. 
without glasses after having worn them for period 
time, either because the patient did not need 
the glasses the first place, because the patient 
doing less taxing work with his eyes and tolerates 
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the refractive error well without glasses, because 
with changes time the refractive error has spon- 
taneously disappeared least improved. Sim- 
ilarly, patient requires stronger 
glasses the change refractive error based 
causes other than the fact the patient wearing 
glasses. 

Space does not permit discussion the indi- 
vidual refractive errors with respect their course 
and prognosis. Many refractive errors have strong 
hereditary tendency. There are four basic types: 
myopia hyperopia (far-sighted- 
ness), astigmatism and presbyopia (old-sighted- 
ness). Presbyopia seen people past and does 
not concern children. Myopia hyperopia 
may combined with astigmatism. The term com- 
pound used designate combination errors, 
such compound myopic astigmatism, and on. 


Should Children Wear Glasses All the Time? 


With understanding the preceding discus- 
sion, becomes clear that whether not child 
needs wear glasses all the time just part 
the time depends upon the reason the glasses were 
prescribed. Any child who wearing glasses 
attempt improve the visual reflexes and learn 
normal pattern seeing (i.e. learn 20/20 vision 
with both eyes) should wear glasses all the time. 
child with strabismus which glasses are 
ing straighten the eyes should wear glasses all 
the time. regard the children who wear glasses 
improve their vision and have 20/20 vision 
soon glasses are fitted them (i.e. have normal 
visual reflexes), and others who wear glasses 
relieve eyestrain, all inclusive statement can 
made. However, some general guides can given. 
the child has low degree myopia the child 
need not wear the glasses except for distant vision 
such the blackboard, television and movies. 
harm will come the eyes going without glasses: 
the glasses are simply improve distant vision. 
the child very near sighted there 
lem: the child himself will wear glasses all the 
time because the marked visual improvement 
experienced with the glasses on. the child has very 
low astigmatism low even moderate degree 
hyperopia usually inadvisable prescribe 
glasses for this child. These errors probably cause 
symptoms and are compatible with good visual 
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THERAPY 
and the School Psychologist 


Should include all those activities which 
trained professional person attempts help maladjusted in- 
dividual achieve better adjustment? 


XCEPTIONAL children schools and institu- 
tions today are being served more psycholo- 
gists and better trained psychologists than ever 
before. The profession school psychology 
area for the application clinical psychological 
procedures the needs individual children 
young psychologists training important 
field potential employment. 
Many young people are attracted the field 
psychology the opportunities for service which 
offers. Psychotherapy its many 


trigues them. Therefore becomes serious 


when the concept widely held that school psy- 
chology lacks interest and challenge because the 
schools offer opportunity “to therapy.” 

sometimes are heard complain that diagnostic 
demands take much time that cannot 
undertaken, though the two functions could 
ever separated! Perhaps could stop identi- 
fying the broad range therapy with the much 
narrower concept psychotherapy, some confusion 
could avoided. More heat than light 
quently been generated discussions who 
should therapy whether school psychologist 
should ever therapy. 

The classroom teacher wants, thinks she wants, 
the school psychologist some therapy with 
Johnny. Any psychologist who has worked the 
schools has heard some variation the remark: 
sent Johnny the psychologist. was out 
classes for whole half day, and came back 


FRANCES MULLEN assistant superintendent 
charge special education, Chicago Public 
Schools. 
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not bit improved.” This not concept, but 
recognition need, and desire have some- 
body else solve long-standing problem prompt 
order. can forgive Miss Smith’s lack knowl- 
edge what therapy means and what involved 
its accomplishment. Sometimes, however, al- 
most equal naivete shown psychologists. 

Interviews with psychologists seeking employ- 
ment quickly reflect the important place that therapy 
holds their thinking. Many these young people, 
just completing Master’s program additional 
year university work, are more interested 
finding job where they can put their newly learned 
techniques work than they are salaries 
working conditions; many want sure that the 
new job will afford opportunity for therapy with 
individual patients subjects; they expect use 
Rorschach and other diagnostic devices. There 
little evidence that they have given much thought 
the manner interpretation projective results 
teachers, ward attendants, other persons who 
must work with the individual. Could these people 
helped their jobs better, the psychologist 
gave them oral written, informal formal, 
factual interpretative report his findings? 

These beginners want help the client. They see 
this help coming directly from themselves through 
direct psychotherapy, and appear not sense the 
large opportunity and responsibility for service 
which psychologist school institution car- 
ries. Very important his role helping all those 
who are daily contact with the patient pupil 
adjust their attitudes and their behavior his 
needs. This contribution the psychologist 
the cure amelioration the patient’s illness 
child’s school maladjustment may well far great- 
through indirect environmental therapy. 
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What Therapy? 

Psychologists have borrowed medical term. 
Warren’s Dictionary Psychology takes pains 
indicate that medical term: “Therapy, the 
branch medical science which deals with the 
treatment application remedies the cure. 
alleviation, and/or prevention disease.” 

Obviously when psychologists borrow the term 
they are not limiting branch medical sci- 
ence they would not considering the practice. 
They are adapting the concept treatment and the 
application remedies the cure, alleviation, 
and/or prevention personal maladjustment. 

Mowrer’s 1953 text psychotherapy gives 
operational definition psychotherapy: 

“Psychotherapy certain kind social rela- 
tionship between two persons who 
conversations pursuit certain goals: namely 
the lessening emotional discomfort and the al- 
teration other aspects client behavior.” (1:125) 
may include, says, free association, directions 
tasks performed the patient, deliberate 
emphasis the present, the past. Psycho- 
dramatic play may accompaniment the con- 
versation. Adjuvants, such drugs hypnosis 
may used. Finally, Mowrer concludes, “Psycho- 
therapy may defined warm, permissive, safe. 
understanding but limited social relationship within 
which the therapist and the patient discuss the 
affective behavior the latter.” (1:127) The goal 
this psychotherapy help “the patient learn 
more comfortable affective responses and more 
rewarding ways coping with his motivation.” 
(1:127) 

But Mowrer goes much emphasis 
the fact that only part the work essential 
therapy done the psychotherapeutic situation. 
says, the patient gets well real life. the 
school psychologist knows, the youngster adjusts, 
fails adjust, real school real home and 
community. other words, social therapy, en- 
vironmental manipulation, other means effect- 
ing changes the real life situation the patient 
the pupil may well essentials therapy. 

Should we, therefore, not include therapy all 
those activities which trained professional 
person attempts help maladjusted individual 
achieve better adjustment the world (including 
the school) which finds himself? this sense 
the number techniques available wide indeed 


and the variety approaches goes far beyond the 
concept individual psychotherapy. 


Three Types Therapy 


might identify loosely three general types 
therapy available the school psychologist: psycho- 
therapy. environmental manipulation outside the 
direct educational process, and educational therapy. 
Using the term psychotherapy defined Mowrer. 
include activities depending for their effective- 
ness the establishment personal relationship 
between the therapist and the client. the school. 
this could involve traditional Freudian other 
analytic therapies; more probably, the school psy- 
chologist will utilize some type group 
leaderless discussion techniques, play therapy, non- 
directive counseling, music therapy, finger-painting. 
other approaches through the arts. 

Environmental manipulation, the second group 
activities available the school psychologist and 
equally entitled categorized therapeutic, in- 
clude such things foster home get- 
ting the youngster into camp, boy scout troop, 
community center: getting him job med- 
ical examination; parent counseling for the estab- 
lishment better home relationships: moving the 
child into more suitable classroom atmosphere 
change teachers schools broad efforts 
influence the whole school structure that the 
mental hygiene the teacher individual 
improved. this environmental manipulation the 
psychologist usually not the prime actor. The 
psychologist does not make foster home placements 
but may have very great role starting the 
cogs rolling which may eventually result im- 
proved home placement. 

third general area therapeutic activities, 
more specific the school, found the whole 
range educational techniques which the psy- 
chologist’s responsibilities overlap those the 
teacher and those the other school personnel. 
Here may place remedial tutoring reading and 
other subjects. vocational counseling, educational 
guidance, and even the subject matter new courses 
self-appraisal, personal hygiene, health, charm 
school, sex education, community problems. may 
occasionally happen that the psychologist will di- 
rectly give the help suggested. Much more often 
the psychologist works through directing the child 
the proper source help and through helping 
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the school system develop the facilities which 
lacks meeting the needs particular child 
many children. 

view all these therapies there are tre- 
mendous possibilities for help 
child. The psychologist who says there room 
for therapy the work school psychologist 
has limited concept helping his fellow man. 
Some may find more personal satisfaction dig- 
ging into the childhood reminiscences dis- 
turbed adolescent, but the adolescent 
much more from some less glamorous but equally 


important helps. 


Todays’ Schools and Therapy 


misapprehension about the role school 
psychology, common not only the young psychol- 
ogist but more seriously some our more ma- 
ture psychological colleagues finds expression 
assumption that professional psychology has devel- 
oped mental hygiene concepts and techniques which 
are totally unknown educators. The psychologist 
who thinks that the alert teacher and school admin- 
istrator today are concerned only with imparting 
separate items knowledge about historical facts 
scientific principles, and developing such skills 
those involved getting meaning from printed 
page, solving quadratic equation using ma- 
chine tool—such psychologist naive about 
school any educator may about psychology. 

modern school programs, education therapy. 
the Chicago public school system result 
wide discussion between many people all levels 
the system, and the community, statement 
philosophy was adopted two years ago and has 
been given very wide study since. One important 
plank this philosophy could well taken 
cation process which desirable change 
behavior maue. result, people learn think, 
feel, and aci more effectively than they did before. 
attempting improve the behavior people, 
education concerns itself with the development 
the whole personality all its mental. physical, 
spiritual, and moral phases.” 


Whether read the textbooks used for teacher 
and administrator preparation today whether 
judge much more realistically going into in- 
numerable classrooms, the psychologist will some- 
times find need take humble attitude before 
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the keen insights and the effective therapy which 


schools are carrying day day. Teachers not 
only talk about providing for continuous and co- 
ordinated growth processes, maintaining adaptive 
flexibility, and expanding frustration tolerance; 
many them are actually achieving these goals. 
Many who could not talk about them are achieving 
them (and have been doing for generations). 

The psychologist who goes into the school en- 
vironment convinced that has some secret keys 
human nature and that all school people are il- 
literate this respect will find very little opportunity 
for service indeed. School teachers 
principals are aware problems; they want 
help, but they want help mature level, help 
that recognizes the skills the individual school per- 
son already has and enables him proceed from 
that stage more effective service. 

This discussion can perhaps summarized 
three propositions: First, there school psy- 
chologist any sense worthy the name who 
today not doing therapy. Second this therapy will 
divided between direct contacts with the client 
and manipulation within and without the school. 
Third, the majority both the direct and the in- 
direct therapy needed the pupils referred the 
school psychologist now and will continue 
performed others. With more adequate clinic 
staffs the schools, more direct therapy may 
done school psychologists. Most the cases 
needing extensive individual psychotherapy 
other specific types therapy will probably 
better served community clinics private 
psychiatrists psychologists. There more 
reason for the school system furnish the psy- 
chiatric care needed youngsters than there 
furnish the medical care needed its students 
who contract tuberculosis. connection with 
tuberculosis program the school does educational 
work. cooperates with chest X-ray surveys, may 
provide fresh-air room, although this trend 
which moving out, but school will not under- 
take usurp the treatment functions the medi- 
cal profession. psychotherapy the school 
psychologist has great role the selection 
cases, securing recognition the need the part 
parents and children, and acting liaison 
between the child guidance clinic and the school. 


But even the psychologist were refer 
(Continued 271) 
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Conference Program 
with PARENTS the 
Mentally Handicapped 


ARENT-TEACHER conferences have come into 
their own important aspect the educa- 
tional program for mentally handicapped boys 
the Marxhausen School Detroit. 

Marxhausen School provides day-school special 
education program for some 200 boys, aged 
18, who live largely within two-mile radius the 
school. All students the special education unit 
the Marxhausen School are designated edu- 
cable the Detroit Psychological Clinic. This 
clinic serves all schools the Detroit school sys- 
tem. cases where students are experiencing aca- 
demic difficulty and failure the regular grades, 
they are referred the clinic for psychological 
examination their principals. the responsi- 
bility the psychological clinic administer in- 
dividual psychological examinations, evaluate the 
educational history referrals, and then, upon the 
basis this information, make recommendations 
for school placement. 

For students, whose intelligence quotients are 
found lie between and 75, and where academic 
failure the regular grades has been important 
feature the educational history, the director 
the psychological clinic the director 
special education placement class for the 
the lower limit educability. Occasionally, child 
with the upper 70’s lower recom- 
mended for special class placement when there ap- 
pears great need for remedial work sub- 
ject-matter areas. The director special educa- 
tion then places the recommended cases space 
permits the special classes. 

Many students the special education classes 
the Marxhausen School have had previous expe- 


LEONARD ZUDICK assistant principal, Marx- 
hausen School, Detroit, Mich. 
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rience classes for the mentally handicapped. The 
Detroit program for the mentally handicapped pro- 
vides coeducational Special “A” classes for 7-12 
year-olds, segregated Special classes for 12-18 
year-olds, and both coeducational and segregated 
Special Preparatory classes for the more capable 
mentally handicapped who are older. Thus, 
sizable number students the Marxhausen 
School, which designated Special “B” cen- 
ter, are graduates from Special “A” classes. The 
segregation the sexes the Special “B” level 
due primarily the emphasis upon providing ade- 
quate facilities the vocational area—shops for 
the boys and homemaking units for the girls. 

The educational program the Marxhausen 
School designed meet what are felt the 
particular needs its students. The tool subjects 
reading, arithmetic, social studies, spelling, and 
handwriting constitute about two-thirds .of 
school day for the 12, 13, and 
other third the school day devoted in- 
troduction shop work hobby shop arts and 
crafts room. The older students spend approxi- 
mately half-day academic room and the 
other half general shop. The main purpose 
the program for all students preparation for 
post-school years the areas home and family 
living, health, democratic group living, and voca- 
tions. 

the more capable students approach years 
age, they are recommended for promotion 
Special Preparatory room junior high school 
trade school. Those who are not recommended 
for promotion are retained for additional training, 
primarily the area vocational planning. 


Conference Program Inform Parents 
The parent-teacher conference program was ini- 
tiated several years ago. There was feeling 
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PLANS FOR 1955 FALL REGIONAL the meeting The Gifted, participants Dor- 
othy Norris, Ohio; Jeanette Ind.; Paul 


RAPIDLY TAKING SHAPE 


It’s Nashville, next fall for our 
—with headquarters the Hermitage hotel. The 
dates—Wed., 9-Sat., Nov. 13. 

Program Chairman Jay Hickes and Local 
Arrangements Chairman William Geer have 
been moving merry clip, and bang-up pro- 
gram already taking shape. Special features 
committed thus far include: film theater; section 
meetings the trainable mentally retarded and 
vocational and secondary school problems the 


educable mentally retarded; clinical demonstration 


the EMR; demonstration; vocational outlook 


for the deaf; vocational planning for the hard 
hearing; research speech and hearing, speech 
correction; current and needed research educa- 
tion exceptional children, principles and super- 
vision services for the exceptional, life needs 
the partially seeing, planning for the blind, 
epileptic, hospitalized and homebound, administra- 
tion and state supervision services for excep- 
tional children, and others. 

General meetings will held Wednesday 
evening and Thursday morning with the 
dinner falling Thursday evening and the closing 


general luncheon Saturday noon. 


SPECIAL EDUCATORS MEET 
NEA CONVENTION 


ICEC will hold separate meetings the Hotel 
Hilton July and joint meeting with NEA 
July during the convention Chicago. 

Plans for the Monday meeting have not yet been 
completed, but already know that there will 
luncheon where Fran Allison, star the Kukla, 
Fran and Ollie television program and one the 
participants radio’s Breakfast Club, will speak 

Three concurrent panels will hold forth from 
10:00 12:00 noon: Mary Courtenay will chair 


Witty, Robert DeHaan, William Cornog, 
Pa.; and Gertrude Frank, 

The program The Trainable Mentally Handi- 
include: Ray Graham, Bernice 
Humphreyville, The Pros and Cons Special 
Classes will discussed Nelle Dabney, Mo.; 
and Frances Mullen, 


ICEC GROWTH 


the spring 1950, had 5880 members. 


Grannon, Thelma 


This spring, growth continues the present rate, 


should reach 10,000. But the near doubling 
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membership far from all that Council growth has 
meant. all except few states, our 1950 Coun- 
cil activities were limited the local level. One 
the most important developments since that time 
has been the growth state federations. They not 
only have given the Council added level 
approach the problems our field but have been 
source inspiration and motivation the work 
local chapters. 

The preceding maps show the growth that has 
taken place during the last five years. 1950 
there were only two state Today 
there are 15—with promises more come. 
These added the seven over-all state chapters, 
increased from four since 1950, gives the Council 


grand total state organizations. 


January Bulletin reported there was only one. 
believe that the development the North Carolina 
state organization, with its local units, 
advanced 1950 classify federation even 
though bore the name state chapter. 

NEA’S THIRD REGIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL CONFERENCE 

April 18-21 Denver, Colorado, the NEA will 
hold conference Better Teaching. William 
Carr, executive secretary NEA, will speak 
Our United Profession Work, and Laura 
Zirbes, professor emeritus Ohio State University, 
will speak Raising Our Sights. Discussion 
groups and presentations This The Way 


will create conference general interest. 


FILMS THE HANDICAPPED READY NOW 

The Council’s new booklet, Films the Handi- 
capped the press. The authors, Jerome 
Rothstein and Thomas O’Connor, have produced 
annotated directory which lists not only films, but 
filmstrips, slides, and recordings—more than 300 
listings all. Those concerned with teacher 
education, social work, rehabilitation, nursing, 
study groups, parent education, the like will 
find most useful publication. 

Dr. Rothstein associate professor education 
San Francisco State College and concurrently 
serving consultant the California Youth 
Authority and the state department mental hy- 
giene. was formerly senior training officer 
the Veterans Administration. Thomas 
O’Connor former audio-visual instructor 
San Francisco State College and the present 


teacher the mentally retarded the Jefferson 
Union Elementary School District Daly City, 
Calif. 

Originally these two men developed mimeo- 
graphed directory encourage the use audio- 
visual materials the education teachers 
exceptional children. Recently they enlarged the 
scope the directory, brought date, and 
contributed the Council for publication. ICEC 


indeed grateful for this courtesy. 


STATE CHAPTERS AND FEDERATIONS 

Two states have recently achieved federation 
status. Pennsylvania Federation Chapters 
ICEC, No. 255, organized January, elected 
Gertrude Barber president, Margaret Liv- 
ingstone vice-president, Douglas Bowman, sec- 
retary, and Hans Gordon, treasurer. 
Kentucky Federation Chapters ICEC, No. 
254, will elect permanent officers its meeting 
April. Interim president Mary May Wyman. 
North Carolina Federation elected the following 
for 1955-56 its meeting: Mrs. 
Alma Elkins, president; Mrs. Mary Bess 
president-elect; Mrs. Virginia Hall, secretary. 
Hubbard, president; Oren Miller, president- 
Virginia Jones, Beulah Donnelly, 


NEW COMMITTEES 

Thomas Mulrooney was again chairman for the 
membership workshop Long Beach 
Leta Timberlake was appointed head the chapter 
workshop committee Amy Allen. 

Adrian Durant, Jr., chairman the 
consultant for the booth. 

Other new chairman committees are: Charles 
Watson succeeding Marguerite Rapson the cre- 
dentials committee; Tudyman the elections 
committee succeed Bruce Siders; Frances Scott 
the resolutions committee Nelle Dab- 
ney; and Albert Oliver the committee for the 
gifted succeed Frank Wilson. 

Two new committees have been 
admissions (to conventions) and committee 
the NEA Centennial Action Program. Fred Cullen 
will act chairman for the latter. Appointment 
chairman for the admissions committee has 


not been completed. 
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MORE CHAPTERS RECEIVE CHARTERS 


Since last reporting chapters who have com- 
pleted their qualifications for charters, these have 
been added: Southern Arizona, No. 195; Wayne- 
Out Mich., No. 198; Alton, No. 
Galesburg, No. 142; Dallas, Texas, No. 172; 
Michigan School for the Deaf Chapter, No. 66; 
Western Massachusetts, No. 207; Toronto, Ontario, 
No. 56; South Central Illinois, No. 99. 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE REPORT 
CRITICAL WORK FOR RETARDED 

Representative John Fogarty Rhode Island 
became critical, House debate March and 
House Report No. 228 the work the 
tional level for mentally retarded children. 

Said the report, submitted Mr. Fogarty for 
the committee appropriations, “It estimated 
that there are three five million American 
children who fall into this category (mental re- 
tardation), yet the problem has gone un- 
noticed the leaders education and medical 
have only the haziest notion 
could helped medically 


research 
what percentage 
and through educational techniques 

the committee has recommended 
crease $500,000 the budget for the National 
Institute Neurological Diseases and Blindness 
and increase $250,000 for the National 
Mental Health Institute, start research pro- 
gram this field. While the committee has not 
earmarked any funds for the Office 
its has been rather generous its allowance for 
that office’s salaries and expenses (plus $150,000 
for 1956 over 1955) and will expect sufficient 
work done, the educational phase this 
problem, enable the Office present real pro- 
gram the time the hearings the budget 
request for 1957.” 

Much more has been done the education pro- 
fession building programs doing research, and 
pleading for stronger exceptional-child program 
the Office Education than has evidently come 
Mr. Fogarty’s attention. But everlast- 
ingly right pointing the total inadequacy 
present size staff and facilities. years, every 
effort make reasonable progress toward more 
appropriate program has met the official pruning 
Consequently, 

Let’s hope the 


somewhere along the line. 


change policy long overdue. 


Office sets aside sufficient that $150.000 
ready with some comprehensive answers for Mr. 
Fogarty two years from now. 

The appropriation has passed the House 
5046 and now before the Senate appropriations 
committee. Lister Hill Alabama chairman 


the subcommittee that will pass it. 


CHAPTER PROGRAM ADDS FORUM SERIES 

The George Payne Chapter ICEC the 
school education New York University has 
been scheduling meetings this year part 
the school education forum series. 

Dr. Sol Warren the New York State Divi- 
sion Vocational Rehabilitation 
spoke Children and 


was recent 
speaker. 


Government. 
NEW HEARING SOCIETY HEAD 

Crayton Walker has been appointed executive 
director the American Hearing Society. Mr. 


Walker, who will assume administrative duties 

headquarters, 

D.C., March succeeds 

Prosser who resigned 

accept position with United 

Health and Welfare Fund 

Michigan. 
Since August 1949, Mr. 

Walker has been administra- 

tive assistant the chief, divi- 


health and supervisor the hearing 
conservation Ohio Department 


Health. 


MEMORIAL FOR ELIZABETH FARRELL, 
ICEC’S FIRST PRESIDENT 

Maurice Fouracre, head the department 
special education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has announced Elizabeth Farrell Me- 


morial Scholarships for the 1955 summer session 


program 


College. 

These scholarships $200 each are 
sible anonymous gifts which commemorate the 
pioneering work education for the mentally re- 
tarded the late Elizabeth Farrell. She was 
the first inspector ungraded classes for New 
York City and served professor education 
Teachers College. 


students met years ago and decided organize 
International for the Education 
Exceptional Children study the special problems 
the gifted and the handicapped. She was 
charter member the Council and its first presi- 
dent. 

Under the memorial program established her 
honor, each scholarship student will receive $100 
for the 1955 summer session and the remaining 
$100 for 1956 summer The scholarships 
will meet about half the tuition cost full pro- 
gram upgrade skills for teaching the mentally 
retarded. 

Applicants must school teachers planning 
career this field, must recommended their 
school systems, and must have genuine interest 


teaching retarded children. 


TAKE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


Make permanent investment your pro- 
fession. The interest will take care your 
membership for long you live. And you 
will have contributed lasting endowment 
the work that has meant much you. 


One Payment 

Three Annual Payments ... 50.00 each 
Six Annual Payments 25.00 each 
Ten Annual Payments 15.00 each 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 


International Council for Exceptional Children 
1201 Sixteenth St., W., Washington 


PEOPLE 

Mrs. Nelle Dabney, director special educa- 
tion, Kansas City, Missouri, public schools, has 
accepted appointment the newly formed advisory 
committee school health the American Heart 
Association. The committee, which will hold its 
first meeting New York City March, will ad- 
vise the Association and its affiliates cooperative 
programs school health, including the special 
education problems cardiac children. 

Roy Stelle, former superintendent the 
Texas School for the Deaf, now superintendent 
the Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind 
Colorado Springs. succeeded Alfred 


Brown, who retired. 


Schoenbohm, executive director the 
Minnesota Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, was elected president the American As- 
sociation Easter Seal Executives recently 
Boston. 

Lloyd Harrison has been chosen superin- 
tendent the Missouri School for the 
Harrison, who has been principal the upper 
school and assistant superintendent Missouri 
for the past five graduated from Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D.C. 

The new principal Missouri School Rich- 
ard Davis who member the state board 
joint steering committee for the education ex- 
ceptional children the Missouri Congress 


Parents and Teachers and Missouri chapter 


GALLAUDET’S CHAMPION WRESTLERS 


Going into the Mason-Dixon Conference wres- 
tling bouts February 25-26, after having 
won consecutive dual meets over 
five years, the Gallaudet College team took the 
championship. 

good reasons this may considered re- 
markable Gallaudet the smallest 
college the 15-member conference. Alone 
the conference, its athletes must overcome the ob- 
stacles faced the deaf. 

One the toughest these obstacles the 
defective sense balance possessed many 
deaf people. When disease attacks the hearing 
apparatus, also frequently harms the balancing 
mechanism located the inner ear. For example, 
one Gallaudet wrestler, undefeated his weight 
two years, and twice Conference champion, can- 
not maintain his equilibrium standing position 
his view the mat obstructed. 

The record these deaf young men just an- 
other example the degree which determina- 
tion, perseverance, and untiring effort can compen- 


sate for handicap. 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS FOR COMING 
YEAR SHOULD REPORT 

president chapter for the coming year 
should report his roster officers, with their ad- 
dresses, soon elected. Such action will enable 
headquarters maintain contact with all chapters 


for whatever matters importance may arise. 
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the part the school staff that many parents were 
uninformed and, therefore, lacking understand- 
ing the purposes and scope special educa- 
tion program for the mentally handicapped. 
eral members the faculty felt that much orienta- 
tion could carried out with parents they were 
given the opportunity confer with teachers and 
make first-hand observations the school peri- 
was proposed that these confer- 


Sev- 


odic intervals. 
ences would supplant report cards for the classes 
involved. 
Instructors and the school administration de- 
signed the program with great care. 


the director special education and the super- 


The support 


vising principal the school district was enlisted. 
They expressed interest this pilot attempt se- 
cure closer parental contact with the school and 
granted the necessary permission proceed with 
the project. The responsibility for the detailed 
planning the conferences was relegated the 
school. 

was decided that such departure from pro- 
cedures the past would hold most promise for 
success were introduced slowly and 
limited scale. From among the interested instruc- 
tors, one was selected hold the initial conferences. 
letter explanation was dispatched the par- 
ents this teacher’s students. the letter, parents 
were polled whether they were interested 
The encouraged 
launching program conferences. Over the 
course the next several years various instructors, 


participating. responses 


either singly combination, conducted school 
conferences with parents. 

There was consensus among participating in- 
structors that many benefits were being derived 
from the parent conference program. Not only 
did these instructors feel that they understood their 
students better result the conferences, but 
also they placed much emphasis upon having clari- 
fied the thinking parents regard what needs 
these particular children were and what ways 
school was attempting satisfy them. 
result these favorable experimental experiences, 
the staff decided upon total-school approach 
parent-teacher conferences for the school year 
1953-54. 

During the pre-planning phase the confer- 
ences the staff agreed that the following were major 


purposes: 
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establish cooperative rélationship with 


parents understanding and 
dren academically, socially, 


physically. 

furnish periodic reports progress 
parents regard educational and social adjust- 
ment. 

interpret for parents the purposes, 
and procedures program designed specifically 


scope, 


for mentally handicapped children. 

provide opportunities for first-hand obser- 
vation the facilities available for program for 
the mentally handicapped. 

Four parent-teacher conferences were held dur- 
ing the course the school year approximately 
eight-week intervals. Attendance varied from 130, 
percent all (200) parents, the first 
conference 150, percent all parents, 
the fourth. Such factors both parents working, 
parental illness, and indifference the values 
the conferences prevented higher rate turn- 


out. 


Procedures for the Conferences 


Before the first conference certain details 
procedure were formulated: 

form letter explaining the purposes and 
scope the conference was sent each parent. 
Parents were asked indicate whether they could 
attend the conference. 

Parents who could attend were then sent 
form which they indicated the day and time 
day which would most convenient for them. 
This information was for advisory purposes 
only planning conference times for the various 
classes. Therefore, the actual scheduled day and 
time did not necessarily coincide with parental 
choices. 

schedule conferences was drawn up, 
wherein, insofar possible, teachers who worked 
with the same classes held their conferences the 
same day. half-day was allocated for the con- 
ferences. 

Parents were then sent appointment time, 
order stagger appointments. 

Boys whose parents could not attend were re- 
quired report school usual and were as- 
signed definite class for the day. 

Parents who came for the conference brought 


their boys with them. These boys attended the con- 
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ference and then remained for the rest 


the day. 

Teachers who did not have conferences 
day were asked use their coordinating 
periods for handling classes teachers who were 
conducting conferences. 

became evident during the first conference 
modifications arrangements and pro- 
cedures were required. Teachers were asked 
evaluate the conference and pointed out the follow- 
ing 

half-day was insufficient for adequate con- 
Parents were unable see teachers other 
than their boys’ conference teachers. 

Some parents were confused when they 
were come. Teachers felt that too many notices 
had been sent home. 

Parents had wait too long for their confer- 
ences. 

There were inadequate turn-outs some sec- 
tions. Teachers felt some students had not de- 
livered the notices about the conferences their 
nts. 

provision was made for reporting par- 
ents who were unable attend the conferences. 

the light the above-mentioned and other 
related problems, the staff worked out number 
suggestions for improvement subsequent confer- 
ences. These suggestions included: 

All conferences should for full day and 

the same day. 
Students whose parents could not come should 
report school usual. The music teacher (who 
did not have home-room group) should handle 
this group. 

Boys should accompany their parents the 
conference and return home with them. 

least minutes should allowed for each 

date for conferences should set least 
two weeks advance, order allow sufficient 
time which complete arrangements. 

Parents should sign all notes sent home and 
return them school. 

Homeroom and special subject teachers the 
same classes should located the same room 
close one another. 


report school work should sent home 
for boys whose parents could not come. 
These suggestions were incorporated into the 
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planning for the three remaining conferences and 
did much lend their success. Students also 
aided the program serving guides the halls 
and shops. Boys the cooking classes prepared 
and served coffee and cookies the lunchroom 
during one the conferences. Mother hostesses 
were charge refreshments another confer- 
ence. The work the students and instructional 
materials were displayed both the academic and 
vocational rooms. was found that the involve- 
ment students and parents the program plan- 


ning did much foster the conferences. 


order approximate the material covered 
interviews, five-point checklist scale 
structed and sent home with boys whose parents 
were unable attend. This scale included evalua- 
tions the academic, vocational, social adjustment, 
and attendance areas, and carried the 
“superior,” “good,” “average,” “fair,” and “poor.’ 
addition, section was provided the report 
for comments regard any particular problems 
the boy was experiencing relation his total- 


school adjustment. 


Values the Parents and the School 

with other aspects education, neces- 
sary carry continuous evaluation the 
parent-teacher conferences. This assessment the 
strengths and weaknesses the program has its 
basic purposes the continuation desirable fea- 
tures and modification those procedures and 
practices which seem questionable value. 
was felt that comprehensive evaluation required 
three-level approach which parents, teachers, 
and administrators were afforded the opportunity 
react the program. 

Seventy-seven parents, representing over 
cent those attendance the final conference 
the year, responded questionnaire which 
was sent home following that conference. Among 
those parents who responded, (over percent) 
expressed satisfaction with the conference program 
and wished see continued. They cited such 
benefits these: 

Understand boy’s problems better than 
before. 

Know how can help boy after talking 
his teachers. 

Know what kind work boy can after 
visiting the classrooms. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


TEACHERS OF MENTALLY HANDICAPPED CHIL- 
DREN: Methods and Curriculum for Teachers of Retarded 
Children, Education and Social Control of Mentally Retarded 
Children, Mental Deficiency, The Psychology of Brain-In- 
jured Children. 


DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING: Intensive two-week 
workshop on “The Acoustic Evaluation and Training of the 
Child with Impaired Hearing,” dealing with areas such as 
communication, acoustical aids, social-psychological prob- 
lems, parent education, and instructional materials. 


ORTHOPEDIC: Methods of Teaching Crippled Children, 
Education and Treatment of Cerebral-Palsied Children, Or- 


Understand better why boy special 
school. 

Thus, was evident the staff that, for the ma- 
jority parents who responded the question- 
naire, the objectives the conference program, 
outlined during the pre-planning meetings, were 
being achieved. There were few parents who 
indicated preference for report cards, but the 
main the reaction this new type reporting 
was enthusiastic. 

Members the staff were asked make writ- 
ten evaluation following each the four confer- 
ences. addition the many valuable sugges- 
tions for change which added much the program, 
teachers were unanimous agreement the 
value meeting with parents. 

Some the specific values mentioned the 
teachers were follows: 

concrete way, the educational and social adjustment 
problems each student. 

Much was learned from parents about the stu- 
dents’ adjustment outside school. 


Counseling and guidance could carried 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Dr. Morvin Wirtz, Director Special Education 


June July 29, 1955 


GENERAL AND SPECIFIC COURSES 


Special Conferences—Laboratory Classes—Lectures and Field Trips 


AREA OFFERINGS IN UNDERGRADUATE & GRADUATE STUDY 


thopedics for Teachers of Crippled Children, Therapeutic 
Care of Crippled Children. 

CEREBRAL PALSY: Special six-week workshop course 
which will include lectures by staff of National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. Write for special bulletin. 
SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED: The Problem Child in School. 
GENERAL: Many general and related courses available. 


NON-CREDIT FEATURES: Institute for Parents of Men- 
tally Handicapped Children. Institute for Parents and Pre- 
school for Their Cerebral Palsied Children. 


For Summer School Catalog, write 


with parents regard specific problems, such 


attendance and health. 

Parents were able learn about the school 
program observation and asking questions 
during the conferences. 

There was increase cooperation from 
parents following the conferences. 

From administrative standpoint, one the 
major purposes the parent-teacher conferences 
was promote greater community involvement 
the school program. Through such involvement 
parents could begin appreciate more fully the 
reasons for special class placement and special class 
educational procedures. The fact that mothers 
served hostesses one the conferences, well 
the increase spontaneous visits and telephone 
calls parents following the conferences, was felt 
indicate increasingly closer relationship be- 
tween school and community. 


Additional Provisions 


Unfortunately, was found that parental non- 
attendance the conferences was weighted heavily 
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MARGUERITE RAPSON ---- KELLY ---- GENEVIEVE DRENNEN 


NEW YORK CITY’S HIGH SCHOOL THE AIR 


1949 the High School the Air for Home 
Instruction was organized under the joint spon- 
sorship Associate Superintendent Frederic Ernst 
charge New York City’s high school division 
and Associate Superintendent Frank 
assignment was the task supplementing radio 
the instruction that homebound high school stu- 
dents receive from the staff home teachers. 


The staff the High School the Air broadcasts 
daily minute lessons science, social studies 
and English approximately 500 homebound high 
school students. The staff drawn from the high 
school division and integrates its work with the 
division physically handicapped children. The 
board education radio station 
casts the lessons and the students listen either over 
their own radios, over radios furnished the 
board education. 

Assigned work read and corrected the 
radio high school staff. Supplementary materials 
such word lists and book lists are also prepared 
and mailed regularly the students. For the 
visiting teachers, the radio school staff issues 
courses study and other teaching aids for better 
integration home study with the radio. 


Also, through the high school division, home- 
bound students are supplied with microscopes, type- 
writers, and other equipment when suitable. The 
staff also visits homebound students constant 
effort learn more about such students that 


radio instruction may improved. 


High School the Air also sponsors groups 


students four New York’s high schools who 
visit homebound students their neighborhoods. 


ADVENTURES LEARNING 


The board education the city Chicago 
broadcasts program entitled Adventures Learn- 
ing. Several these telecasts have been presented 
the special classes Chicago. One these 
programs was done the children the nursery 
kindergarten braille class the integration 
with sighted kindergarten children. 


Another program showed the teaching braille 
and the results accomplished children the 
first and second grades, and children the seventh 
and eighth grades. third program the plan- 
ning stage. The teaching the use white canes 
blind children and swimming class blind 
children the school pool will features this 
program. 

The studio director and technicians, pleased with 
the interest these telecasts incited, are contemplating 
program showing these children extra-curricu- 
lar activities such roller and ice skating.— 
ETHEL supervisor, braille and sight 
saving classes, Chicago public schools. 


THE LIVING BLACKBOARD 


the Spring 1953, the board education 
cooperation with Station WPIX (Channel 11), 
New York City, planned series educational tele- 
vision programs. Topics for the Monday series 
known Face the Facts were chosen the news 
developed from week week. 

The purposes each program were supply 
basic information about news items under dis- 
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College Education 
Detroit Michigan 


DEPARTMENT SPECIAL EDUCATION 
AND VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Summer Session June 22-Aug. 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


Also complete undergraduate and graduate 
curricula during academic year. 


The University Library 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses—Clinical Observations 
Visiting Consultants and Lecturers 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
DEAF 
MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
REHABILITATION COUNSELLING 


GENERAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

BLIND AND PARTIALLY-SEEING 
SPEECH CORRECTION 


Scholarships for Selected Applicants 


For Information, Announcements and Catalog, Write Department Special Education and 
Vocational Rehabilitation, College Education, Wayne University, Detroit Michigan. 


JOHN LEE, Ph.D., Chairman JOHN TENNY, Ed.D,, General Adviser 


cussion, stimulate the viewer further investi- 
gation, and help the viewer arrive these 
means right understanding the problems 
and decide course personal actions and 
attitudes. 

Films and still pictures from the WPIX news 
department were used extensively well charts, 
maps, and diagrams. each program, one 
two guests were presented who were identified with 
the news item under discussion. High school stu- 


Turn, What Electricity offered interest appeal 
each Wednesday the average person aged six 
60. 

The third series, presented each Friday the 
same hour the other two series, was entitled 
Art Your Life. Art participation rather than art 
appreciation was emphasized through the telecasts. 
The program also assisted the viewer under- 
standing design, color and form, and knowl- 
edge the importance the three shaping the 


dents, both regular and homebound, home and the community. 

the program guests. Design Around You, Painting From Your Im- 
agination, Create Your Own Jewelry, You and 


Program topics such The President’s Job, 
Rent and The General Assembly were 
scheduled Face the Facts from 11:30 until 
noon each Monday. 


The Big Idea? the second series, stressed 
general science, presenting ordinary devices around 
the home and the forces nature see them 
action life. Demonstrations with scientific 
explanations stressed the comprehension 
ciples involved understanding general 
science. Such topics What Makes the Weather, 


How Plants Reproduce, What Makes the Wheels 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Your Shadow, Art That Flies are few the tempt- 
ing subjects these weekly telecasts. 

Further information about the television program 
The Living Blackboard may secured from 
James McAndrew, director broadcasting 
Mrs. Dorothy Klock, television supervisor Sta- 


tion WNYE, Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn, 


ETV 
What ETV? recent pamphlet the National 
Citizens Committee for Television 


reads: 
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television brand-new second 
system telecasting complimentary but not com- 
petitive with commercial Educational 
stations are locally-owned, locally-controlled but 
with access film and kinescopes the best educa- 
tional programs produced anywhere. 

“Educational noncommercial, nonprofit. 
cannot accept advertising sponsored programs. 
There’s legal limit the subject-matter edu- 
cational programs but the stations must run 
exclusively for educational, instructional, cultural 
enlightenment the audience and stations must 
available all qualified educational and cultural 
institutions within the reception area: those are 

Educational TV—independent advertisers— 
can appeal separately each major specific audi- 
ences that make the mass audience can 
deal, one time, with the special interests many 
different groups professional groups, age groups, 
avocational group, etc. Educational doesn’t 
need mass audience.” 

What does ETV offer? present reported 
that ETV presents school programs for classroom 
use audio-visual teaching aid, afterschool chil- 
dren’s programs emphasizing crafts, hobbies, games, 
music and story-telling, adult education, telecourses 
college level, and general education and cultural 
programs ranging from news interpretation, com- 
munity problems through music, drama, literature, 
and art. 

Nancy Wood, speech professor Western Re- 
serve University Cleveland, offered course the 
spring term 1953 entitled Introduction Speech 
Correction through station WEWS. Parents received 
much help from this course detecting and work- 
ing with minor speech defects their children. Also 
made mothers more aware their child’s speech 
problems and brought many children into the clinic 
the Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center 
which Dr. Wood associate director. 

WOED, the Community Educational Television 
Station Pittsburgh, reaches 10-county area 
over Channel 13. 

Language arts, history, guidance, science, arith- 
metic, geography studies, are included the after- 
noon through evening shows viewed children 
and adults. Teachers homebound students profit 
the use this type program. 

The WOED Program Preview published month- 
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the Metropolitan-Pittsburgh Educationa’ Tele- 
vision Station. With this Preview 
whether the homebound regular class, 
could schedule assignments the basis chosen 
telecasts. 

the fall 1954, WOED introduced the first 
series weekly half-hour telecasts English, 
algebra, and world history that would lead high 
school diplomas, college entrance, both. English, 
physics, and history were offered the second 
semester. Students registered for the courses are 
charged enrollment fee $5. Associate non- 
credit students may enroll for and receive course 
outlines, assignments, text book listing, 
ographies. 

For additional information existing facilities 
ETV news its growth, write the National 
Citizens Committee for Educational Television, Ring 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR PLANNING SERIES 
EDUCATIONAL CLASSROOM TELECASTS 


The following outline suggested one se- 
quence which programs might planned for 
the classroom. method which was tried with 
success Ohio State University this year. 
glad pass you for your information. 

assume that you want start telecasting 
the school classroom, and have been asking your- 
self, “How about it? Where start?” 


Determine through preliminary meetings with 
your group who the producing agency organ- 
ization should for the telecasts. Who will 
the planning? Who will bear the responsibil- 
ities? These might considered: (a) public 
school system, school the air, (c) col- 
one (d) community cultural organiza- 
tion, like the museum, library? (e) combina- 
tion two more the above? 


When you decide, define and locate 
sponsibilities for planning and producing: the pro- 
grams the series; the supplementary 
such manuals and information sheets; the evalu- 
ation which you will want conduct. 


Determine through subsequent meetings with 
your chosen agencies the curriculum area 
served the telecasts. These criteria will influence 
your decision: (a) the needs the teachers who 
will use the program, (b) the requirements the 
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children you intend reach, (c) the extent 
which supplementary materials are available and 
used area, (d) how well the curriculum area 
lends itself television, (e) whether the area has 
resources support television series terms 
the talent required and terms adequate 
sources visual materials (Is 

With this group. formulate the basic objec- 
tives which the telecasts are serve: (a) What 
the reason you are putting the program on? What 
you want do? (b) What will the basic 
philosophy theme the series—teacher training 
demonstration lessons, child centered supple- 
mentary information type, public relations type, 
combination the three? 

Determine the method presentation which 
will used the programs: (a) direct 
teaching and demonstration with teacher talking 
directly camera, (b) direct teaching with pupils 
participating the program with the teacher, (c) 
discussion type presentation, (d) interview with 
demonstrations, dramatization role playing 
technique, other. 

The method used will influenced (a) the 
subject matter covered, (b) the time limits 
the program, (c) the basic objectives the se- 
ries, (d) the master teacher selected teach the 
course. 

Determine: the length the programs, time 
day telecast, and the frequency the 
telecasts: (a) Subject matter will determine the 
length the program, and the frequency the 
telecasts (b) the method presenta- 
tion will influence the length the program; (c) 
available time your station will influence all 
three. 

Determine the extent cooperation needed 
and available from the station. 

What time blocks will available your 
stations? Select the 

How much aid will the station give you regarding 
promotion and publicity for your series. 

What will the production facilities be: (a) What 
camera rehearsal time will you have? How many 
cameras for the show? (b) How many will there 
the crew? How much time will the director give 
you? (c) What film facilities are available for pre- 
viewing, editing, showing film and slides? (d) What 


>> 
are the facilities the art department for graphic 
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give you more time 
for better teaching 


JUDY MATERIALS offer the teacher: 
Ready-made child oriented tools 
Attractive variety motivational aids 
Efficiently organized subject matter 


JUDY MATERIALS offer the child: 


Just the right amount challenge 
Practice toward effective problem solving 
And fun while learning 


Write for catalog today 
THE JUDY COMPANY 
310 2nd St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


CALIFORNIA 


Positions available soon for teachers 
mentally retarded children, and deaf and 
hard hearing children. Also for speech 
therapist and teacher home economics. 
New progressive California state hospital. 
Starting salary $4,092 $4,740 depending 
professional qualifications. Can advance 
$6,360. Permanent civil service positions 


with attractive employee benefits. 
Write Personnel Officer 
Porterville State Hospital 
Box 2000 


Porterville, California 
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SPEECH AND READING MADE EASY 
Through the use 


VISUAL SPEECH AND READING CHARTS 


picture for every speech element 


Phonetic spellings 
Word lists 


THE VISUAL SPEECH CHARTS COMPANY 


Box 7083 (Roseville) Newark New Jersey 


arts? (e) What use can you make the scene de- 
partment and properties? (f) Can you store proper- 


ties and settings? 


written agreement should made with the 
station regard production facilities, time, and 
on. 

Devise plan for making television sets avail- 
able the schools you plan serve, least plan 
help them secure sets. 

Sets may obtained through television set dis- 
tributors: (a) loan for duration the series 
the week, (b) occasionally through outright do- 
nation the proper approach used, (c) 
rental basis, (d) purchased outright through the 
school system discount from the dealer 
wholesaler. 

sometimes the local PTA can raise funds for 
purchase set. Plans should made early 
arrange this. Service organizations like the Lion’s 
Clubs sometimes donate sets, and manufacturers 
such RCA, Philco, Crosley, Westinghouse, Gen- 
eral Electric will sometimes make low cost sale 
large scale donation. 

Devise practical evaluation plan carry 
out conjunction with your series. 

Supply teachers with individual program criticism 
sheets. Send them along with the manuals sup- 
plementary materials. 

Supply teachers with evaluation sheets the 
end the series. 

Select two three schools and careful re- 
action and attitudes study several classes 
SCHLAAK, television program coor- 
dinator, Bureau Educational Research, Ohio 


State University. 
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TIPS 


The following tips how dress for television 
were prepared WTVP, Channel 17, Decatur, 
Men 

Solid color suits are your safest choice. you 
wear something patterned, choose small 
ative designs. For example, tweeds are preferable 
stripes plaids. Avoid wearing white black, 
those colors create special contrast problems. 

The above true white shirts. Grey blue 
will photograph white shirt. Other standard 
solid colors are usable. 

Avoid wearing very shiny tie clasp other 
jewelry. 

your complexion dark, you have 
heavy beard, try shave near air-time pos- 
sible. (In emergency you could shave the men’s 
dresing room WTVP.) 

The station will provide special television make-up 

Ladies 

Costume. Solid color clothes are your safest 
choice. you wear something figured printed, 
choose small, conservative pattern. 

Bold basic colors are best suited black and 
white television red, green, blue, black, yellow, 
brown. Pastels not photograph well, especially 
when used combination with other pastels. 

White may used, but not large areas—try 
avoid it. 

Choose simple clothes, fussy details are distracting 
and confusing the viewer. 

Sleeveless clothes, those with radically cut 
necklines are likely unbecoming. 

Because most lighting directed downward, 
the wearing picture hats and other hats with 
large brims should avoided prevent facial 
shadows. 

Hair Styling. Wear your hair the way seems 
most comfortable and becoming you. Neatness 
the most important thing for the camera. 

Jewelry. Avoid anything too fussy, anything that 
jangles, pieces that flash and sparkle. Pearls 
photograph very nicely. 

Make-up. WTVP will furnish special make-up 
needed, excepting lipstick. Wear medium 
true red shade little heavier quantity than usual. 
Note: 


you wear glasses, all means plan wear 
them television. 
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EDUCATION AND HEALTH 
the 
PARTIALLY SEEING CHILD 


Third Edition 


Winifred Hathaway 


this third edition her standard sourcebook, Winifred Hathaway stresses 
particular the changed attitude society recent years toward the unnecessary 
segregation handicapped children. After careful study the provisions and 
facilities suited the needs partially seeing children, she presents plans which 
allow for their participation normal school life. The third edition includes new 
material concerning recent developments—classroom equipment, finding partially 
seeing children, education rural areas, itinerant-teacher programs, and regular-class 


placement. $3.75 


From the reviews the previous edition 
outstanding contribution the improvement educational practice for the partially 


seeing Educational Forum. 


“This more than textbook mere methodology; repository helpful, sympathetic 


hints the guidance less fortunate children.”—School and Society. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, New York 
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WORKING TOGETHER FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 
(Continued from 246) 
fort among teachers exceptional children. The 
use itinerant teachers consultants has been 
effective some localities. 

Similar problems exist rural communities 
which the number children with crippling 
conditions small. such situations, there 
need for supervision and guidance for the class- 
room teacher with one two exceptional children 
his group the teacher who visits the home- 
bound child after school. These regular classroom 
teachers, willing they may be, probably have 
had specialized preparation the education 
exceptional children. 

Mention should made also the severely 
handicapped and those with poor 
nosis. Are failing provide for the alert 
physically helpless child? How realistic are 
our work with him? The New York City study 
cerebral palsied indicated the tendency 
fill the child with book learning even the Masters 
level. the college graduates the study, 
nine were employed; only three were making use 
their college training. 

difficult initiate guidance program 
after the ages 16. not 
teachers have responsibility giving practical 
direction these children? Teachers working 
with psychologists, other guidance personnel, and 
social workers can much help children and 
their parents planning realistic program. 

Summary 

conclusion, what does this discussion mean 
for the teacher children who are crippled? 

must see the child lives home, 
the community, and all other aspects his 
educational program. 

sources from which help can secured. 

must aware other persons working 
with the child and how cooperatively plan, exe- 
cute, and evaluate the program. 

must bona fide member the total 
school faculty participating many community- 
school activities 

Selma Vocational, Educational, and Recrea- 
tional Needs the Cerebral Palsied Adult. United Cere- 
bral Palsy New York City, Inc. 1953. 
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must obtain general knowledge the 
various areas exceptionality and seek help from 
other school personnel and special educators when- 
ever necessary. 

must aware the best current teaching 
practices his area specialization and able 
transfer from other areas education those 
methods and techniques which will improve the 
program for crippled children. 

must assume responsibility for 
ing our knowledge research professional 
literature which pertinent our work with 
children. 


THE UNDERACHIEVING GIFTED CHILD 
(Continued from 249) 


outstanding success, whether this athletics, music, 
hobby, academic course. The real and 
enduring interest some strong adult model figure 
with whom the young person can 
should secured. 

Give attention the anxieties which plague 
boys this period. These stresses may include 
economic dependence hostile home figure, ig- 
norance about sex, worry about the draft, concern 
with how mediocre record can brought 
college standards, anxiety over the rejecting atti- 
tudes fussy stick-to-the-rules type teacher. 
and many others. the manifold social roles 
which the adolescent male called upon play 
our culture can gradually and easily 
much anxiety and frustration can 
Above all, the boy should sense that the counselor 
has time for him. should encouraged 
with college plans. 

Try find membership roles for the gifted 
underachiever clubs, activities, and student lead- 
ership. should engaged responsibilities 
which will enlarge his social ability much 
possible. 

Because this type young person feels inse- 
cure and likely lack real peer group, attempt 
group therapy with number gifted under- 
achievers all feasible. This may least lead 
confidences and possibly friendships among 
these people, leading ultimately improved social 
adjustment. may also help establish stronger 


worth-while personal attitudes. 
Summary 


This article has attempted bring together some 
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recent unpublished research the special problems 
the gifted underachiever. Because the nature 
the needs this type young person the ma- 
terial has been organized around counseling sit- 
uation, and suggestions for such counseling which 
have been indicated experience are listed. 
would seem that other group high school 
potentially capable making greater personal 
and social gains than this one response wise 
and sympathetic guidance. 
Bibliography 
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THERAPY AND THE SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 
(Continued from 259) 

some outside agency every child client who needed 

relationship therapy, there would still world 

therapeutic tasks closely interwoven into every 

phase his daily work. 

Nowhere more the schools can psycholo- 
gists find opportunity for effective service through 
helping more people happier and more satisfy- 
ing adjustment their own problems and the 
needs the world around them. 

Let avoid the term “therapy” with all 
freight emotionalized attitudes and get with 
job helping people. 

References 
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Ist ANNUAL WORKSHOP 


SPEECH PROBLEMS 


CEREBRAL PALSY 
July through 22nd 


demonstrating practical schoolroom techniques and 
clinical procedures with pre-school, elementary, and 
secondary school patients. Lectures nationally 
known 

physicians—educators—therapists 

rehabilitation experts 


ORTHOPAEDIC HOSPITAL 


los Angeles 
Write for brochure 


Robert Harrington, Ph.D., Speech Pathologist 
2400 Flower Street, Los Angeles Calif. 


CEREBRAL PALSY 


Its Individual and Community Problems 


William Cruickshank, 
George Raus, M.D., Editors 


Medical and non-medical specialists bring the 
problems the most advanced thinking and latest re- 
search data available. 


comprehensive overview complicated profes- 
sional problem with suggestions for solutions. 


special value physicians, educators, nurses, ther- 


apists, and social case workers. 


More 500 pages, tables, diagrams—$7.50 


bookstores order from 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


BOX 87, UNIVERSITY STATION 
SYRACUSE 10, NEW YORK 
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CONFERENCE PROGRAM WITH PARENTS 
MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
(Continued from 263) 
among the parents students who were making 
poor adjustment school. Although the cause- 
and-effect relationship here would require further 
study, was felt members the staff that this 
apparent parental disinterest could contributory 
the school difficulties these particular students. 
also helped point the fact that conferences 
could not expected reach all parents. was 
recognized that conferences were but one means 
reaching parents, and that the conferences would 
have supplemented home visits, telephone 

calls, and mimeographed releases. 

Administrative responsibility for the successful 
implementation the conferences was also recog- 
nized. This included preparation and dispatch 
notices parents, provision adequate space and 
physical facilities through the cooperative efforts 
professional and custodial personnel, arrangements 
for the teaching students attendance con- 
ference days that staff members involved con- 
ferences would completely released from teach- 
ing and the myriad other details 
that always seem arise during any special school 
activity. 

further administrative responsibility concerns 
the training teachers reporting parents. 
Teachers possess varying degrees understanding 
and experience working with parents. Teachers’ 
meetings devoted consideration the content 
included and the procedures followed 
during parent conferences are prerequisite 
successful parent-teacher conference program. 

result the numerous contacts with parents 
during the conferences, the teaching staff has come 
recognize more fully the importance coopera- 
tion between home and school. Parents 
structors, alike, have suggested the possibility 
forming parent-teacher group supplement the 
interviews. certainly feasible that such 
group would afford parents and teachers the oppor- 
tunity pool their interests and energies. 
group setting, questions could raised and dis- 
cussed. personnel could called 
upon speakers and consultants enrich the un- 
derstanding that necessary for helping the men- 
tally handicapped. 

summary, total-school approach parent- 
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teacher conferences has resulted benefits both 
parents and teachers. Because increased under- 
standings the part parents and teachers, 
felt that these benefits extend, ultimately, the 
students, themselves. The extent participation 
parents, well the favorable responses 
questionnaires parents and teachers, alike, sug- 
gest that continuation the conference program 


order. 


VISUAL DEVELOPMENT AND GLASSES 
FOR CHILDREN 


(Continued from 256) 


acuity. the normal finding children 
low degree hyperopia. 

the child has quite severe hyperopia should 
probably wear glasses all the time; certainly for 
all close work. the child has severe degree 
astigmatism, the visual efficiency the child will 
markedly improved the constant wearing 
glasses. 

wish emphasize that the statements above 
are only guides. individual analysis the child’s 
refractive error must undertaken before diag- 
nosis recommendations are made. 

Cognizance should taken the remarks 
the preceding pages wearing glasses under the 
heading “Treatment impediments 


visual deyelopment.” 


Television Harmful Child’s Eyes? 

This question asked frequently many people 
these days. There evidence that television 
actually harmful anyone’s eyes. Since does 
require concentration faculties governing the 
visual apparatus, may bring light previously 
unsuspected refractive errors through ensuing eye- 
strain. Watching television should placed the 
same category with every other relatively critical 
visual task such reading, 
bile. Even normal eyes will tire used excessively, 


driving automo- 


especially combined with insufficient sleep 
night. Tired eyes not always mean glasses are 
needed. 


Summary 
have discussed normal and abnormal visual 
development children and emphasized that there 
are several different reasons for children wear 
glasses. When and how long the glasses should 
worn varies with the reason. 
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AUDITORY TRAINING TOOLS 


will find them the Schools 
where there waiting list for 


enrollment 
where the teacher wears smile accomplishment where 
the development speech unusual. 


The formula: Good Teachers Good Tools 
Gated Compression the Rule 


for CLASS ROOM—HOME and CHURCH. 


Shall They Spea 


Manufactured 
under 
Gated Compression 
Pat. No. 2-659-77 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
PORTABLE MODEL D-2 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
DESK MODEL D-1 


Write for Complete 


‘Medical Electronics ‘Desi igned for Bet dearing 
1247-49 BELMONT AVE. CHICAGO 13, 
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JANE DOLPHIN 


Compiled with the Assistance the Library, National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


approach its understanding and treatment. 304 
Julian Pr., New York, N.Y. $5.00. 

The author, practicing psychoanalyst associated with 
the American Institute for Psychoanalysis, deals with the 
psychodynamic aspects and treatment stuttering one 
the first attempts correlate the late Karen Horney’s 
theory neurosis with the specific psychosomatic problem 
stuttering. presents synthesis all modern 
edge stuttering, with exposition the development 
his own point view derived from his personal experi- 
ence with stuttering. particularly stresses that treat- 
ment the symptom alone, without attending under- 
lying difficulties the total personality, can bring only 
ineffectual relief. 


The child’s book speech sounds 
rhymes. n.p. illus. Expression Co., Magnolia, 
Mass. $1.25. Paperbound. 

special appeal young children, this speech cor- 
rection book should very helpful not only the speech 
clinician but parents well, for use home practice. 
The rhymes and illustrations are amusing attractive. 
The author speech clinician the Kingston, N.Y., pub- 
lic schools. 


HatHaway, and health the 
partially seeing child; ed. 227 illus. Columbia 
Univ. New York, N.Y. $3.75. 

Revised and brought date, this book for adminis- 
trators, nurses, teachers, social workers, primarily 
sents methods which educational opportunities may 
provided urban and rural areas. Chapters cover the 
identification partially seeing children, the provision 
facilities, school health services, qualifications 
aration teachers, financing programs, physical housing 
for special classes, equipment, curriculum and_ teaching 
methods, and guidance services. Appendices contain much 
eye hygiene, screening techniques, 
lighting facilities and equipment, and teaching methods 
the regular classroom. 


Newton. The management mental de- 
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ficiency children. 1954. 312 illus. Grune Stratton, 
New York, N.Y. $6.75. 

written especially for the clinician, the first 
thorough exposition mental deficiency all its clinical, 
social, and psychological aspects, stated practical terms 
diagnosis and treatment Techniques for the com- 
plete examination the retarded child are described, 
differential features variety deficiencies are ex- 
plained, and section clincial and pathological illus- 
trations given. The social, psychological, 
tional implications are considered for each diagnostic 
including the cerebral palsied, well the last chap- 
ter, “The Management the Retarded Child.” 


Two legs stand on. 1955. 180 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York, N.Y. $2.75. 

Born with cerebral palsy, the author this personal 
story proved that with persistence and faith obstacles 
could overcome. Portions the book recounting his 
struggles with the problems handicap his child- 
hood, adolescence, and early adult life, well written and 
interesting, have previously appeared Hygeia, 
Health, Atlantic Monthly, and The Crippled Child. 


Needed research health and medical 
care; bio-social approach, Cecil Sheps and Eugene 
Taylor. 216 Univ. Carolina Pr., Chapel 
Hill, N.C. $5.00. 

With two-thirds the deaths today caused chronic 
illness and percent all disability being due chronic 
disease, increasingly evident that research must 
concerned with bio-social factors and that disease must 
studied terms the total environment the indi- 
vidual. This book, reporting the thinking scientists 
who met the University North Carolina 1952. 
covers the general purposes and needs for re- 
search, specific fields interest the researcher, method- 
ological problems and problems research organization 
and administration. Chapter presents the 
and conclusions the group. 


Teaching exceptional children, the physically handicapped, 
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and the mentally handicapped; manual prepared the 
students the Workshop Orientation Special Edu- 
cation offered sponsored Crippled Children So- 
ciety South Carolina. 1954. Mimeo. The School, 
Columbia, S.C. 

Chapters cover teaching the physically handicapped 
special classes the homebound, teaching the primary 
educable mentally handicapped, the intermediate 
and advanced groups mentally retarded, and the men- 
tally handicapped child the regular grade. Dr. Frances 
Mullen, assistant superintendent the Chicago public 
schools, was instructor for the workshop. 


Van Roy, infirme; son handicap, 
son drame, guerison. 227 tables. Delachaux 
Niestle rue Neuchatel, Switzerland. 
7,50. 

clinical study children and adults handi- 
capped from infancy, concerned with their reactions 
handicaps. Psychological aspects the effect physical 
handicaps are explored and test, with explanations 
the techniques employed, included. One section deals 
with practical applications the 
Frustration Test. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


Auditory Impairments 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL FOR THE 
“The teaching speech; panel discussion, June 17, 
1954.” Moderator, Eugene Stevens, Volta Rev. Jan. 1955. 
57:1:11-25. 

Contents: Teaching Speech Lexington School, Eleanor 
Vorce. The Association Method for Aphasics; its ap- 
plication the Deaf, Mrs. Marie Elliott Sweet. The De- 
velopment Early Speech, with emphasis the synthetic 
method, Marguerite Stoner. The Tadoma Method, Mar- 
garet Gruver. The Use Spontaneous Speech, Jose- 
phine Carr. Speech Program for Advanced Pupils, 
Marian Quick. And, Not, Or, Rachel Dawes Davis. 


“Special problems deaf drivers.” 
Illinois Advance, School for the Deaf. Dec. 1954. 

Describes briefly situations encountered driving and 
points out the compensations deafness driving, the 
the deaf pedestrian, the ineffectiveness 
hearing aids, and legislation concerned with the problems 
deaf drivers. 


STAHL. “State-wide organization meet the 
hearing problem.” Hearing News. Jan. 1955. 23:1:9, 12, 
16, 18. 

Suggestions for the organization state program 
for meeting the hearing problems its population are 
made the executive director the Michigan Associa- 
tion for Better Hearing. 


Norton. “Community significance 
search the field hearing.” Hearing News. Dec. 1954. 
22:7:3-4, 18. 

The problem present the need for 
sonnel numbers make practical applica- 
tion the mass knowledge which exists. freer flow 
information would benefit the scientific researcher and 
the social planner well. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


our new annotated directory 


Films the Handicapped 


Prepared Jerome Rothstein and Thomas O’Connor 


Listings Grouped Type Disability. Each 
Listing Indicates 


Nature the subject matter 

From whom you can borrow rent 
Cost transportation rental 

Length and width 

Whether silent sound 

Whether black and white color 


Includes also filmstrips, slides, and recordings 


Ready Source Reference for Meetings 


Teacher education students School faculties 
Special education groups Rehabilitation 
ers Social workers Nurses groups Parent- 
teacher associations and others 


Directory: 300 listings, approx. pages, 6x9 
in.; Supplements: pages, 6x9 in.; Di- 
rectory stiff colored paper cover; Supple- 
ments self-cover. 


Directory, only 


Four Year Subscription (Directory 


(Cash with order required less than $1.00) 
Publication date—April 1955. 


Quantity discounts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 
more, 20%. (That’s $1.20 per subscription— 
only 30c per year per school building 


Order now from 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington D.C. 
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students, Michigan School for the New Out- 


look for the Blind. Jan. 49:1:21-26. 


Information marital status and social and vocational 
adjustment graduates since June 1946, was secured and 
analyzed. Findings the study are summarized. 


SCHOOL FOR THE Dear. The Michigan School 
jor the Deaf; century education, 1854-1954, compiled 
George Lavos from the records the school. 1954. 
illus. The School, Flint, Mich. 

history the school written part the com- 
hearing children Michigan. 

“Children with impaired hear- 
ing.” Volta Rev. Dec. 1954. 

Reprinted from: Health News, N.Y. State Dept. 
Health. July 1954. 31:7:4-16. 

article describing New York State’s over-all program 
for deaf children, discussing the scope the problem. 
and the education children with varying degrees 
hearing loss. 

“Counseling the deaf.” Voc. 
Guidance Autumn 3:1:6-8. 

Lack easy oral communication complicates the deaf 
adult’s employment placement; counselors are advised 
some the problems counseling these clients. Un- 
realistic employment aims held some deaf adults are 
result the lack wide range general information. 


“Planning social studies program for 
the deaf.” Volta Rev. Dec. 1954. 56:10:443-446. 


The writer discusses selection content and the setting 
grade sequence the major problems. Educational 
resources and instruction materials help relate the lan- 
guage involved the child’s realm comprehension, and 
much needed reading skills can developed. 

The article 447, reading program for first year 
deaf school pupils,” Mabel Gulick, describes methods 
the Kansas School for the Deaf. 


hard hearing children.” Hearing News. Jan. 1955. 23: 

brief sketch describing preschool program; 
have convinced the St. Paul Hearing Society that taking 
children even young months beneficial. 


Cardiac 


convalescent homes caring for cardiac children. 1954. 
The Assn., East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 

Outlines services, facilities and personnel required 
convalescent homes meet the special needs children 
with rheumatic fever congenital heart disease. The 
pamphlet will useful guide for 
ning and aid physicians seeking the proper in- 
stitution meet the individual patient’s needs. 


ities for care patients with rheumatic fever and rheu- 
matic heart disease. 1954. Mimeo. Spiral binding. 


The Foundation, 525 68th New York 21, N.Y. 


All presently known facilities are listed, giving informa- 
tion type institution, number beds available, sex 
and age range patients, fees, and comments services. 
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fever and rheumatic heart disease children and youth,” 
Helen Wallace and Herbert Rich. Am. Diseases 

Statistical analysis reveals significant reduction 
deaths due this cause New York City during the 
past decade, with greater reduction reported for whites 
than non-whites. 


Epilepsy 


epileptic children,” Pond and Barbara Bidwell. 
Brit. Med. Dec. 25, 1954. 

same issue: Some Clinical Epileptic Oddities, Eric 
Jewesbury; pp. 1518-1520. The Handicapped Ado- 
lescent, pp. Working Fit, 1537. 


Epwarp “Mortality epilepsy,” Ed- 
ward Schwade and Owen Otto. Am. Med. Assn. Dec. 
18, 1954. 156:16:1526. 


analysis data concerning deaths attributable 
epilepsy Wisconsin shows that epilepsy not 
quent common cause death and the epileptic 
greater mortality risk than average, with medical control. 


Gifted 


Guiding your gifted: handbook jor teachers, administra- 
tors and parents, prepared Teachers’ Committee, 
Group under the direction The Educational Serv- 
ice Bureau, School Education, University Pennsyl- 
vania. illus. Educational Service Bureau, Univer- 
sity Pennsylvania, 3810 Walnut St., Philadelphia Pa. 
$1.00. 

Deals with the identification the gifted, suggested 
activities and approaches enrichment the curriculum, 
the social aspects the development the gifted, guid- 
ance, and solutions for educational problems. 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


CALIFORNIA. STATE DEPARTMENT Teach- 
ing the cerebral palsied Beatrice Gore and 
Jane Stoddard. 1954. illus. (Bul., Calif State Dept. 
Education. Nov. 23:7.) The Dept., Sacramento 
14, Calif. 75c. 

This the first teaching manual for teachers the 
cerebral palsied providing suggestions and guides special 
techniques and aids teaching classroom subjects. 


Mary “The adult cerebral palsied need 
custodial care.” Brit. Phys. Med. Dec. 1954. 17:12: 
270-274. 

The author reviews legislation, both federal and that 
New York State, but finds little reference 
lems the adult cerebral palsied. Aspects long-range 
planning for the welfare the adult cerebral palsied are 


suggested. 


palsy mental retardation Am. Phys. Med. 
1954. 33:6:359-364. 

report activities pilot clinic for children with 
without cerebral palsy the New York Medical Col- 
lege and Flower-Fifth Avenue Hospital, New York City. 
The art and play therapy service and home training 
program are discussed. 
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FACILITIES NEW BUILDING 
ELABORATE RECREATIONAL 


Summer 1955 


SCHOOL EDUCATION 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Mental Retardation 
Crippled Children 


Extensive 
Deaf and Hard Hearing 
Courses, Blind and Partially Sighted 
Workshops, Speech Correction 
Cerebral Palsy 
Curricula, Psychology 
and Exceptional Children 
Remedial Reading 
Demonstration Gifted Children 
Administration 
School 


Multiply Handicapped 
Visiting Teachers 


SCENIC BEAUTY 


Summer Session—July August 12, 1955 


Also complete undergraduate and graduate curricula during academic year. 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 
matters, write Dr. William Cruickshank, Director, Education Exceptional 
Children, School Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


Harriet “Preschool training for cerebral 
Phys. Med. and Rehabilitation. Jan. 1955. 
36:1:31-34. 

Six phases training—parental, social, speech, motor, 
sensory, and conceptual—are defined the basis around 
which the cerebral palsied child’s education and occupa- 
tion are built. 


“Observations the origin and 
etiology the club foot.” Quart. Bul. Northwestern Univ. 
Ved. School. Fall 1954. 28:274-281. 

Two types club foot are described, the typical talipes 
equinovarus with cavus (usually bilateral), and the true 
anomaly (more often unilateral) due congenital dis- 
turbance the 


Jones, Orton. “How far Bethle- 
hem? Horn Book. Dec. 1954. 30:6:415-423. 

same issue: “The children the mountain (an edi- 
Jennie Lindquist pp. 379, 474, 476. 

The famous illustrator children’s books describes 
movingly the Christmas play which children 
Crotched Mountain Rehabilitation Center enacted for their 
friends and families. The editorial describes Sunday 
spent the editor the center. brief description 
Miss Jones’ murals and some the children’s creative 
work included. 

Karz, “Can the mental abilities the cerebral 
palsied measured?” Calif. Educational Research. 
Jan. 1955. 6:1 (6) 

The author’s investigations were aimed developing 
modifications available psychological tests for use with 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


cerebral palsied children. described 


which test items not suitable are identifiable. 
Katz, “Success Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Scale test items cerebral palsied children compared 
with non-handicapped children.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. Jan- 
Feb. 1955. 16:1:18-19. 

Findings suggest that many items this test could 
used with some degree confidence, but that items the 


present form found difficult may have revised 
modified. 


cerebral palsied child factor therapeutic progress,” 
Stanley Lamm and Martin Fisch. Am. Mental 
Deficiency. Jan. 1955. 59:3:452-457. 

series studies children indicates that the 
outlook for progress better where the intellectual level 
high, but this affected the severity physical in- 

Social and emotional factors should 
when positive influences are present but 


volvement. 
vestigated 


progress shown. 


factors 
Dec. 


“Obstetrical 
Am. Phys. Med. 


(and others). 
the etiology cerebral palsy.” 
1954. 

The analysis records obstetrical cases the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, who subsequently developed cere- 
bral palsy, believed justified the grounds that 
the records contain detailed data many the vagaries 
pregnancy, labor and the neonatal period which have 
not hitherto been studied relation the etiology 
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Murray, DeC. Basic problems and techniques 
the education children with cerebral palsy. 1954. 
Mimeo. The Author, Boys School, Diskobolos, Kimberley, 
Africa. 

review the six basic problems educating cere- 
bra! palsied children. 


Myers, ALLEN. “Music education and music therapy 
facilities educating physically handicapped children.” 
Bul., Natl. Assn. for Music Therapy. Jan. 1955. 4:1:7-8. 

abstract the latter portion the author’s doctoral 
dissertation, Music therapeutic agent the rehabili- 
tation physically handicapped children with 
reference cerebral palsy. 


Price, “Laterality upper extremity function 
physically handicapped children.” Am. Occupational 
Therapy. Nov.-Dec. 8:6:241-259, 276-277. 

study investigating and defining laterality problems 
and their effects. battery tests developed the clin- 
ical phase the study described. 


Wortis, (and others). “The home visit 
cerebral palsy treatment program.” Am. Occupational 
Therapy. Nov.-Dec. 1954. 8:6:260-262, 276. 

social caseworker recommends that home visiting 
integrate the program home and treatment adopted 
regular part cerebral palsy program. 


Retarded Mental Development 


the mentally retarded child.” Am. Mental Deficiency. 
Jan. 1955. 59:3:434-438. 

Describes procedure for the dentist use 
ing mentally retarded children for whom routine treatment 
untenable. Parents are advised preparing the child 
for dental treatment and instructing the child the use 
of the tooth brush. 


Jack “The utility short forms the Stan- 
ford-Binet tests intelligence with mentally retarded 
children.” Am. Mental Deficiency. Jan. 59:3:462- 
184. 

From his study, the author concludes that school and 
clinical practice would seem advisable use 
form intelligence test, using the time saved investigate 
other aspects the child’s personality. 


“Pediatrics, mental retardation, and 
108. 

discussion mental retardation, with its incidental 
relationship juvenile delinquency, and 
ence recent practical literature its diagnosis and 
management, 

same issue: “Specialized techniques the treatment 
juvenile delinquency,” Frank Curran, pp. 108-113. 


Vincentz. “Meeting the needs pre-adolescent 
retarded children home.” Training School Bul. 
1954. 51:7:159-165. 

Needs can best met home training service 
provided New Jersey, with additional facilities for day 
care rounds out the program. 
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Clarke. Mental Health. Autumn 1954, 14:1:4-10. 

experimental training unit for feebleminded 
lescent and young adult male patients England, shel- 
tered workshop used teach sound work habits and 
factory skills; placement effected trained social 
worker. 


“Scope and limitations the 
Goodenough Drawing Test method clinical work with 
mental defectives.” Clinical Psychology. Jan. 1955. 11: 
1:8-15. 

“This paper has attempted demonstrate that under 
certain circumstances the drawing ‘man’ predicts with 
reasonable accuracy the Wechsler non-verbal intelligence 
level certified mental defectives 
Methods and data the study are discussed. 


Howarp program for mentally retarded 
children.” Children. Jan.-Feb. 2:1:10-14. 

Services needed complete program for the men- 
tally retarded are discussed—family counseling, special 
diagnostic and treatment clinics, special educational facili- 
ties, nursery schools and day-care centers, recreational 
and group experiences, camping facilities, 
care for the more severely retarded. 


“Special classes; grading and evalu- 
ation.” Training School Bul. Dec. 51:8:185-195. 

and evaluation method recommended 
students special class outlined and list specifics 
sented guide aid teachers. 


Dorts home training program 
language and speech for mentally retarded children,” 
Doris Trepel Leberfeld and Norma Nertz. Am. Men- 
tal Deficiency. Jan. 1955. 59:3:413-416. 

Because the time lag between the initial evaluation 
given children the Clinic for Retarded Children, New 
York Medical College, and the initiation therapy, 
home training program offering specific techniques de- 
velop language and speech was prepared for the parents’ 
use, 


and maintenance mental deficiency,” Marion White 
McPherson and Ralph Fisch. Clinical Psychology. 
Jan. 1955. 11:1:55-60. 

This study was designed determine the characteristics, 
incidence, and possible etiological sources mental de- 
fectives’ evasive attempts respond difficult items 
the Wechsles-Bellevue Scale, Form 


Morris, “Casework training needs for coun- 
seling parents the retarded.” Am. Mental Deficiency. 
Jan. 1955. 59:3:510-516. 

Explains the function casework within the framework 
clinic for the mentally retarded. 

Ostrr, “Scientific problems, progress, 
pects.” Am. Mental Deficiency. Jan. 1955. 59:3:425-433. 

brief account scientific progress within the field 
mental deficiency since the end the 19th century and 
prospects for solution some the problems associated 
with various aspects deficiency. 

Nep. “Responses lower social class, high- 
grade mentally handicapped boys ‘culture fair’ test 
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intelligence; the Davis-Eels Games,” Ned Papania, Sid- 
ney Rosenblum, and James Keller. Am. Mental 
Deficiency. Jan. 

same issue: Bensberg, Gerard and Sloan, William. 
“The use the Cattell Culture Free Test with mental de- 
fectives,” pp. 499-503.—Cattell, Raymond note Dr. 
Sloan’s evidence regarding the value culture 
telligence tests,” pp. 504-506: 


Ernest “New horizons for the mentally 
retarded when state looks the problem whole.” 
Am. Mental Deficiency. Jan. 1955. 59:3:359-373. 

Presents outline suggested program for meeting 
the existing and expanded problem the 
tarded thought applicable any state. 


Rosen, “Selected aspects the development 
the mother’s understanding her mentally retarded 
child.” Am. Mental Deficiency. Jan. 1955. 59:3:522-528. 

report exploratory study limited observations 
and reactions mothers. 


“Some statistics institutional pro- 
visions for the mentally handicapped.” Am. Mental De- 
ficiency. Jan. 1955. 59:3:380-382. 

This survey shows marked variability the rate 
institutionalization for regions the U.S. well for 
states, and indicates evident need for planning within 
states and for nationwide policy standards. 


Stacey, “The relationship between Raven’s 
Colored Progressive Matrices and two tests general in- 
telligence,” Chalmers Stacey and Frederick Carle- 
ton. Clinical Psychology. Jan. 1955. 11:1:84-85. 

same issue: Stacey, Chalmers L., and Gill, Marie 
“The relationship between Raven’s Colored Progressive 
Matrices and two tests general intelligence for 172 
subnormal adult pp. 86-87. 


Warren, “Problems the placement and 
low-up the mentally retarded.” Am. Mental Deficiency. 
Jan. 1955. 

discussion the placement and follow-up problems 
arising from the individual’s own deficiencies 
originating outside, namely, parents’ attitudes and em- 
ployers’ unwillingness accept the retarded employees. 


Date. “Education for life adjustment.” 
Am. Mental Deficiency. Jan. 1955. 59:3:404-407. 

Some mentally retarded can take their places 
community independent and self-supporting persons; 
others will require supportive care their own homes 
sheltered environment. Areas which these 
children most often fail are emotional stability, personal 
and social adequacy, work habits, use leisure and habits 
health and sanitation. 


Speech Impairments 


Marvin “Respiration and speech the 
cerebral palsied child.” Am. Diseases Children. Jan. 
89:1:48-53. 

discussion speech and respiration difficulties 
cerebral palsy, with observations and conclusions drawn 
from study cerebral palsied children. 

Dixon, Carmen. explore audio-visual ap- 
proach correcting speech and hearing 
Carmen Dixon and Del NEA Jan. 1955. 44: 


Audio-visual materials grouped under eight headings 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
MENTAL FEALTH 


—supports and sponsors research dis- 


cover new and better ways cure 
and prevent mental illness 

—leads the campaign for good mental 
hospitals, where patients 
quick, skillful treatment 

—helps set mental health clinics 
where children and adults can get 
treatment before their illness becomes 
serious 


MENTAL HEALTH FUND DRIVE 
APRIL 15-MAY 


are described briefly; these have proved helpful work- 
ers the special fields speech and hearing. 

“The growth cleft lip and palate 
rehabilitation.” Cleft Palate Bul. Oct. 4:4:2-9. 

his presidential address read the annual meeting 
the American Assn. for Cleft Palate Rehabilitation, May 
14, 1954, Dr. Harding reviews some the important phil- 
osophies and events the past the field cleft palate 
rehabilitation. 

ent-child relationships.” Speech and Hearing Disorders. 
Dec. 1954. 19:4:514-523. 

The home atmosphere, determined the 
personalities, seems the most important factor the 
child’s acquisition language; children with nonorganic 
language disorders frequently have disturbed family rela- 
tionships, rendering them emotionally insecure and show- 
ing signs maladjustment. 

Jane. “Some factors the intel- 
ligibility cleft-palate speech.” Speech and Hearing 
Disorders. Dec. 1954. 19:4:524-527. 

report study that lends support the emerging 
practice treating cleft-palate patients through direct 
attack upon articulation. 

you know your cleft palate 
handbook for parents. The Author, 
Williams Street, Bradford, Pennsylvania. 

This booklet explains the causes and types defects, 
and what parents may obtain help and treatment 
for the child. Problems feeding, hearing difficulties, 
dental care, preparation for school experience, and speech 
therapy are discussed. 

ScHNEIDER, BERNARD.. “The results speech therapy 
program for mentally retarded Bernard 
Schneider and Jerome Vallon. Am. Mental Deficiency. 
Jan. 1955. 59:3:417-424. 

The author reports that speech therapy has definite 
place educational training programs for the mod- 
erately severely retarded child. 

SHEEHAN, “An integration psychotherapy 
and speech therapy through conflict theory stuttering.” 
Speech and Hearing Disorders. Dec. 1954. 19:4:474-482. 
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for 

fics 


same issue: The Adaptation Effect Stuttering and 
Its Relation Thoracic snd Abdominal Breathing, 
Starbuck and Steer. Study Adaptation and 
Recovery the Stuttering Response Self-Formulated 
Speech, Parley Newman. Study the Diagnosis 
Stuttering with Special Reference the Sex Ratio, Oliver 
Bloodstein and Sonja Smith. First Step the Evalu- 
ation Stuttering Therapy, Robert Schaef and Jack 
Matthews. 


“Speech therapy the Pretoria 
School for Cerebral Palsy.” African Med. Dec. 18, 

Experience children the school described. 
Methods and techniques speech therapy are reviewed. 


Tonn, “Speech problems? You 
Midland Schools. Jan. 1955. 69:5:16, 26. 

discussion the expanded speech services offered 
schools and what the classroom teacher can 
aid the speech correctionist. 


Visual Impairments 


Ferson, Recis “Vocational guidance the Western 
Pennsylvania School.” New Outlook for the Blind. Jan. 
1955. 49:1:6-15. 

description the vocational guidance program 
the Western Pennsylvania for the Blind, the use 
audio-visual aids and the regular classroom impart 
occupational information. 


ness. 1954. tables. (Research ser. No. 
Foundation for the Blind, 16th New York 
N.Y. $1.00. 

After the review the history and background 
adjustment training for the blind and the literature, the 
author presents adjustment rating scale devised 
provide index the individual’s acceptance 
blindness and his readiness for rehabilitation. 
tions used administering the scale are given 
appendices. 


“New York Association faces challenge 
the preschool New Outlook for the Blind. 
1954. 48:10:365-368. 

The New York Association for the Blind provides three 
nursery schools, preschool home counseling 
logical services, vacation camp, and parent-teacher group 
meetings for counseling. Costs the program 
ministrative problems are 


worker.” New Outlook for the Blind. Dec. 1954. 48:10: 
354-359. 

Discusses some the problems placing the older 
blind worker, attitudes employers, and how adequate 
services can provided the rehabilitation team. 


Iverson, Lee “Adequate industrial education 
schools for the New Outlook for the Blind. Dec. 

discussion the types industrial educa- 
tion programs, their respective aims and objectives, and 
how they fit into the curriculum schools for the blind. 

STILLERMAN, 
changes children with strabismus.” Sight-Saving Rev. 


Winter 1954. 24:4:204-205. 
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Apr. 12-16 ICEC Convention, Long Beach, Calif. 
Apr. 13-16 


National Council Teachers Mathe- 
matics, NEA, Boston, Mass. 
Apr. 18-21 NEA Instructional Conference, Denver, Colo. 


Apr. 18-22 


Department Audio-Visual 


NEA,, Los Angeles, Calif. 


American Arts Atlantic 


City, 


Apr. 26-30 


May 1-7 National Hearing Week 

May 29- National Conference Social Work, San 
June Francisco, Calif. 

June 12-14 American Hearing Society, Chicago, 
June 19- National Training Laboratory Group De- 
July velopment, Bethel, Me. 

June Conference Executives American 


Schools for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 


June 26- Convention American Instructors the 


July Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 
July ICEC Meeting NEA Convention, Chicago 
July NEA-ICEC Meeting NEA Convention, 


Chicago 


National Training Laboratory Group De- 
velopment, Bethel, Me. 


July 17- 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION DIVISION 


415 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, 


but she goes 
School Telephone 


MORE THAN THIRTY STATES during the last fifteen years several 
thousand homebound and hospitalized children have been able “at- 
tend” School through the Telephone Service. 


addition the usual few hours home tutoring, these shut-ins have 
near-to-normal class participation for full hour school week. Ex- 
perience shows they not only keep up-to-grade, but benefit enormously 
through sense belonging their class, feeling achievement 
and reawakened will recover. And costs more 
than single extra hour per week home instruction. 


School-to-Home Service provided rental basis 
Bell System and other telephone companies nationally. 
See your local telephone company for write 
for case histories and copies informative handbook 
“Teaching Homebound Children Telephone” which 


based survey 100 cases. 


Get the Facts Today! 


December 1953 National Geographic Photographer David S. Boyer 


Deaf Boy Learns Speak Illinois State Normal University 


mimicking the mouth movements his teacher, hearing her voice and his own powerfully 
amplified, and comparing the vibrations the two throats, the child masters pronunciation 
words applied objects put before him, such the pictured doll and apple. Apparatus used 
these techniques was originated Alexander Graham Bell, inventor the telephone. The girl 
taking notes hopes become instructor. 


Shown above the 


MELODY MASTER (IDEAL) 
Auditory Training 
Amplifier Model P-1 
Recognized outstanding for quality sound necessary find 
and develop residual hearing. 


Can attached radio with instructions supply that 
sound its clearest amplified for child adult, home school. 
Write for details. 


Developed and manufactured 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
2842 Cicero Ave. Chicago 41, 


